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- Significant Sentiments 


Premature Specialists 


What Abraham Flexner says about 
American education and its lack of broad 
cultural effect, is repeated by another edu- 
eator across the water. Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, eminent scientist, makes the 
criticism of English education, That sec- 
ondary schools no longer require Greek 
and that they minimize Latin. “Nothing 
has more impressed me’, he says, “as a 
member of the [Oxford] committee on 
biology, than the evidence of one dis- 
tinguished scientist after another, em- 
phasizing the increasing danger of breed- 
ing a race of illiterate and premature 
specialists”. 

“Let me remind you that the danger 
is not to the cause of science to-day or 
to-morrow, but twenty-five years hence. 

“In the great renaissance of the last 
fifty years science has been represented in 
the universities, the schools, and the 
nation as a whole by men of powerful 
minds and forceful personality, but also 
with a wide basis of general culture. 
These men are not the products of the 
educational system of to-day, but of a 
system which, curiously enough, they are 
largely responsible for destroying.” 

Sir Charles puts this question, which 
seems a grave one: “Are you satisfied 
that the young generation trained in and 
for science to-day will be able ten, twenty, 
thirty years hence to convince the nation 
of what science can do for the human 
mind as their predecessors unquestionably 
and deservedly have done?” 


Economics and Humanism 


For the best interests of humanity, 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, is convinced that 
modifications must be made in our capital- 
istic system and other fundamental insti- 
tutions. “We have a productive capacity in 
our mills and factories far beyond our 
own domestic requirements; we are the 
richest country in the world in natural 
and humanistic resources; we have more 
of everything to eat and wear than we 
can possibly use, and at the same time 
millions of human beings hungry and cold. 
A system whereby this is possible’, says 
Mr. Willard, “cannot be said to be perfect 
or even satisfactory”. 

The twin problems of unemployment 
and imperfect distribution strike at the 
foundations of the capitalistic system and 
must be met before the country can pro- 
gress materially and spiritually, Mr. Wil- 
lard believes. 

We are living in an age of rapidly 
changing conditions that require new 
methods of adjustment, and in illustration 
of this Mr. Willard relates: ‘When I was 
a boy, it seemed to me at least, and it 
seemed to be accepted generally by others, 
that most if not all of our fundamental 
institutions had been definitely deter- 
mined and fixed for all time. I have in 
mind, among other matters, such as the 
following: The superiority of our form of 
government, the status of the Bible as 


our rule and guide of life, the place and 
authority of religion; the so-called capi- 
talistic system, based upon the right of 
private ownership of property; the mar- 
riage contract, which is the basis of our 


family life, the calendar and the number 
of months in the year. 
“Now all these are under attack and 


all are slowly but none the less surely 
going through a process of questioning 
which may leave them better or worse, 
but will certainly mean modification, 
wherever and whenever it is believed by 
the majority of those affected that change 
will promote the best interests of 
humanity.” 


Liberty and Independence 

Because liberty is dependent more upon 
economic well-being and freedom of action 
than upon a mere state of independence, 
Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons of Princeton 
University, in an important address at 
Manila, argues that the Philippines should 
not be freed from benevolent American 
control. 

“Filipinos have liberty’, declared Dr. 
Gibbons, “quite as much liberty as, if not 
more than, the people of the United 
States. Liberty is an inherent right, in- 
dependence is merely a technical term in 
international law.” ; 

Dr. Gibbons points out that if inde- 
pendence is granted, American markets, 
which form the source of the Filipinos’ 
prosperity, will be cut off overnight by 
the automatic application of the Ameri- 
can tariff to Philippine exports. The 
islands will be put into a state of economic 
depression they may never fully recover 
from, which will take away from the 
citizens much more liberty than they 
might gain by merely being free. 

Tor a long time to come, both for their 
defense and for their economic well-being, 
the Filipinos, in Dr. Gibbons’s opinion, 
will have to be content without immediate 
or complete independence. 


Pagan Preaching 

In making a plea for the old methods 
of preaching, Rey. J. Burford Parry, in 
The Congregationalist, contrasts modern 
sermons with those of famous ministers 
of the past. Those of to-day, he says, 
“feel out and appeal to the popular fancy. 
The preacher glances at his daily paper 
and proceeds to base his Sunday message 
on some market discussion. This was ex- 
actly the plan of the pagan philosopher. 

“I submit that in the large the Protes- 
tant pulpit is pagan. That it has returned 
to the Forum. The Protestant preacher 
has become a public debater. He is a com- 
posite disciple of Plato, Zeno, and Epicu- 
rus. He deals with a religion but it is a 
religion of dialectics. He does not cast the 
future of his faith on one great assertion 
as did his predecessors, from Paul on to 
modern times. Rather, he declares him- 
self as a liberal thinker; in other words, 
though he does not know it, as a pagan 
philosopher. 

“Hence his lack of passion in preach- 
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ing and his return to the teacher method. 
He is not like Wesley or Moody, ‘on fire’ 
for his cause. He accepts present civiliza- 
tion as Christian and feels only that he 
is called upon to maintain it. The power 
or urge to keep civilization from lapsing 
into paganism is absent. 

“Tt is this attitude which attracts the 
attention of the Pope, and which prompts 
his comment that the force of Protestant- 
ism has died away.” 
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Here Is a Man Dying 
in the opinion that only poets live, 
Miss Ruth Lechlitner has been moved to 
write a “Dirge for Civilization” because 
men are business men rather than poets. — 
Excerpts from the poem, which appeared 
in The Forum, follow: 


i 
Here is a man dying. He has been caged in \ 
stone, 
Paying starvation with a beggar’s penny 
Too many years. A few more cannot matter. , 
He was young once, and being young, a poet— 
Wondered about stars and questioned life and 
dreamed 
Of something that might be beautiful. Now 
Only his shadow remembers. 7 
Better the beast : 
That lusts hot-flanked and, velvet-footed, kills; i 
Better the savage lazy in the forest ; 
Who earns no wage and laughs under the sun. } 


Here is a man dying. It is a long time since 

He has felt rage or pleasure or desire 

Burn in his veins. The flesh has lost its mean- 
ing, 

The tongue its taste. Nor does he remember 

When rivers and green hills slipped from his 
sight : 

Into the shadow. The stalk of the red flower, 

Beauty, is broken, and he does not care. 
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Defining the Real Sinner 


“It is never lawful to stifle a doubt”, 
says W. K. Clifford, in setting forth the 
ethics of belief. “Inquiry into the evi- 
dence of a doctrine is not to be made once 
for all, and then taken as finally settled. 

“The danger to society is not merely 
that it should believe wrong things, though 
that is great enough; but that it should 
become credulous, and lose the habit of 
testing things and inquiring into them, 
for then it must sink back into savagery. 

“Belief is desecrated when given to un- 
proved statements, for the solace and 
private pleasure of the believer; to add 
a tinsel splendor to the plain straight 
road of our life, and display a bright — 
mirage beyond it. 

“Every time we let ourselves believe 
for unworthy reasons we weaken our | 
powers of weighing evidence. 

“It is wrong always, everywhere, and 
for anyone, to believe anything upon in- 
sufficient evidence. : 

“No simplicity of mind, no obscurity of 
station, can escape the universal duty of 
questioning all that we believe. 

“If a man, holding a belief which he 
was taught in childhood or persuaded of 
afterwards, keeps down and pushes awa 
any doubts which arise about it in 
mind, purposely avoids the reading 
books and the company of men that ca 
in question or discuss it, and regards 
impious those questions which ca 
easily be asked without disturbing it- 
the life of that man is one long sin 
against mankind.” 
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: NALYSIS and prophecy in religion are 
} becoming commonplace; and many 
“have taken in hand to draw up” a de- 
seription of the Christianity of to-morrow. 
| The philosophy of Christianity, most 
thinking people will agree, has been 
rendered obsolete by contemporary scien- 
tifie criteria, and the question, “What 
must Christianity do to be saved?” has 
already received considerable attention 
in recent. books and periodicals. The only 
justification for adding another word to 
the collection is the belief that it will 
not be the last and that the next quarter 
century will witness a continuous and 
increasingly widespread discussion of the 
_ same subject. 

_ What then of the future of Christianity? 
| How will the Christian religion emerge 
| from the present scientific era? What 
must it.do.to be saved? Undoubtedly, the 
| Christian religion will continue to exist; 
the momentum behind it is sufficiently 
_ yaried and strong to insure its existence 
for millions of followers and for many 
years to come. We mean “saved” as an 
intellectually significant religion, some- 
thing that the free and mentally mature 
people of to-morrow will choose to follow. 


1. Change 


If Christianity is to be saved as a vital 
power for the next generation, it will be 
because the present generation has recog- 
nized the primary place of change in re- 
ligion. The revelatory emphasis of ortho- 
doxy has established the firm belief that 
“the faith once delivered to the saints” 
is not subject to change and that every 
variation in form or method that may 
occur in Christian history is a perversion 
and is destructive to the essentials of the 
Christian religion. Is Christianity qualita- 
tive or quantitative? Is it a static revela- 
tion given once for all in the year 30 A.D., 
anique and original in all its details, or 
is it a dynamic growth, a developmental 
religion? Some would reply that it is a 
divine revelation, uninfluenced by environ- 
possessing no organic relation to 
laism, and not capable of improvement. 
is a ‘God-given body of doctrine and 

od of salvation, mediated by the 
(Roman Catholic) or contained 
afficiency in the Bible (Protestant). 
all those inquisitive souls who have 
ne behind the scenes of the New Testa- 
mt have found that Christianity rather 
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Professor of Religion at University of Rochester 


by the humanistic emphasis 


Professor Bratton wrote a rousing 
article on “Quasi-Liberalism” for THE 
REGISTER Of January 1. In this contri- 
bution he goes forward to a definite 
position. You cannot miss it without 
loss. 


than being a revealed quantum, complete, 
authoritative, and final at the start, is a 
vital force, historically conditioned, adapt- 
ing itself to, and modified by, successive 
ages and environments, deseribed anew 
(and perhaps differently) and experienced 
anew (and perhaps differently) in each 
generation. 

Nor is Christianity a revelation once 
made and subsequently supplemented by 
other revelations. It is rather a seed that 
was once planted and thereafter grew 
into a tree, a tree whieh continues to grow 
and which bears new foliage with each 
season, but which also needs pruning oc- 
casionally.- As a _ tree, its roots were 
Hebraic; the sunshine and rain which 
nourished it in its early growth were 
Hellenistic. The conditions affecting it in 
its later phases were many and not all 
were beneficial. 

There can be no doubt therefore in re- 
gard to the salvation of future Christian- 
ity: it will depend for one thing on its 
ability to change. This has been its glory 
in the past and it can do no less in the 
future. Its life force will never be lost 
by reason of its changing forms, for as 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has said, “A 
changed category does not mean an aban- 
doned conviction.” On the contrary, the 
wine can be preserved only as it is poured 
into new wine-skins. 


Paul rather than being the first 
perverter of Christianity was the one 
who saved it. Under him it freed it- 
self from old ties and recreated itself 
in new forms. This is what has taken 
place throughout its history. It would 
be surprising if such a process stopped 
now. It has conquered and pressed 
into service all rival movements. To- 
day it faces its greatest test. 


The criticism that the religion of Jesus 
inherited much from Judaism and borrowed 
more from the Hellenistic cults is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength. But the 
fact that. the mystery religions and pagan 
magic once served the church is no reason 
for our forever carrying along the dead 


How Will Christianity Kmerge? 


c. Will it pass by on the other side and by metaphysical juggling dogmatically 
reject humanism? If Christianity is big enough, it will profit 


weight of  fourth-century creeds and 
medieval formule. The religion of Jesus 
in fact will have to separate its paganism 
from its ethics if it is to serve to-morrow. 


2. Assimilation 


If the Christianity of to-morrow is to 
become a potent factor among thinking 
people, it will ‘be lbecause it has once 
more turned to account its assimilative 
power. That quality which was its salva- 
tion in the first century will be its salva- 
tion in the twentieth—the capacity to ab- 
sorb and conquer its environment. 

The prerequisite for the assimilation of 
the worthy elements from the present 
milieu is the critical rejection of the un- 
worthy elements from this historic ac- 
cumulation called Christianity. The Chris- 
tian of to-morrow will be sympathetically 
acquainted with the evolution of his reli- 
gion and its sacred book, but he will de- 
mand of his religion that it drop tradi- 
tional shibboleths that have no validity 
for the modern world. Many of the be- 
liefs of ministers and laymen alike repre- 
sent the best that the first, fourth, or six- 
teenth century Christians could formulate, 
but if they are invalid in the light of 
present criteria, why should they be te- 
naciously held to-day? The religious ad- 
justment to the modern era will have to 
be made sooner or later; it could be ac- 
complished sooner and more easily if there 
were some dissemination of information 
regarding the backgrounds and beginnings 
of our religion and the church. Early 
Christianity, if it could be called syn- 
cretistic, was healthily so; and with its 
spiritual enthusiasm, moral control, and 
historie personality, it did not succumb to 
the influences that reshaped it but uti- 
lized or absorbed them. True, there were 
accommodations and concessions in the 
midst of which the original prophetic 
voice could not be heard, but it was and 
is still there. 


Christianity adopted pagan super- 
stition rather than pagan culture, it 
borrowed from Hellenism myths 
rather than philosophy, it elected to 
build its chureh on external author- 
ity and intolerance rather than on 
reason and love, and in the end it 
must be said that in preserving its 
body it almost lost its soul. Almost! 
Its soul is still intact if to-day it can 
be recovered from the body. 
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It would seem therefore that the reli- 
gion of Jesus can become a dominant 
force in the next age if it captures and 
saturates with its own spiritual principles 
the “modern temper”, if it adjusts itself 
to the new streams of thought, scientific 
and philosophical. What Whitehead says 
of animals can be applied to man or to 
man’s religion: “They have to adapt 
themselyes or die.’ To be specific, what 
of humanism? Will Christianity pass by 
on the other side, dogmatically reject, at- 
tempt to outwit by metaphysical juggling, 
or scorn with fear and suspicion? If there 
are suflicient prophetic spirits abroad, the 
religion called Christianity will lend an 
attentive ear to the new voices. If we are 
wise we shall not try to ignore the in- 
evitable. If Christianity is big enough it 
will not oppose but profit by the human- 
istic emphasis. Already the philosophers 
of the church are writing books in which 
they try to explain that when they used 
the word “God” they did not mean a 
transcendent, personal, corporal deity, but 
something else; that when they employed 
the term “trinity”, they did not conceive 
three separate entities, but something 
else. This seems to be a case of profiting 
by one’s critics without acknowledging the 
debt! 

The same attitude is desirable in the 
face of the new psychology and other in- 
tellectual trends. Only by integrating the 
historic faith into the thought forms of 
our own day ean Christianity be true to 
its mission and to its essential nature. It 
is the genius of our faith to maintain an 
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elasticity strong enough to grant validity 
to the premises of certain current con- 
ceptions. Christianity must prove its 
strength by using the contributions of its 
erstwhile opponents and by integrating 
itself with the intellectual demands of 
the present age. The priests can be relied 
upon to preserve orthodoxy intact; but 
the prophets have the vastly more difficult 
task of determining the particular channel 
the river of Christianity will take in the 
future. 


There is no final theology. Part of 
that which we now abhor we shall 
some day embrace. If Christianity 
concerns human experience and spir- 
itual values, its validity is not quali- 
fied by yariety of deseription occur- 
ring in suecessive ages and environ- 
ments. If Christianity is a way of life, 
if it is a principle, a spiritual force, 
if it is “primarily religion and only 
secondarily theology”, then the 
changes in the exterior, the acquire- 
ment of varying characteristics, will 
not destroy but will enhance the use- 
fulness of that religion. 

3. Creativity 

Change and assimilation, however, are 
not enough. They do not adequately ex- 
press the genius of Christianity in the 
past, and therefore do not furnish all the 
eriteria with which to judge the future. 
The secret of the power of a moralized 
religion is its creativity. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that the religion of Jesus has 
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survived or continued to exist. If th 
were all that could be said, it would have 
died long ago. Rather it is a living ex 
perience. It is not merely a set of teach- 
ings or principles; it is a way of life. As 
a way of life, religion must above all 
things be creative. a 
Christianity can save itself and help a 
save the world, not by the mere preserva-_ 
tion of recognized human values but by — 
the critical analysis of those already ac- — 
cepted and by the cultivation of a mys- — 
ticism that will foster new and greater — 
ealues. The definition of religion that it 
is the conservation of values seems there- 
fore to be inadequate. (This point has 
already been made emphatic by Professor 
Harry N. Wieman.) The Christian reli- 
gion is not merely the conservation of its — 
own historic past; it is a vital develop- 
ment, transmuting its surroundings, and — 
giving birth to new values. Religion can- 
not take dictation from the secular world, 
nor can it go on seconding motions which 
originate with civil and economic leaders. 
Eeonomic life of course will have its 


modifying effect on religion, and the 
changes in the economic structure will 
necessitate new moral situations. The 


prophetic type of religion keeps pace with | 
social changes and furnishes a moral con- 
trol for every given age. The function of 
religion is to transform the civil and eco- 
nomie world with its refreshed life-force. 
The Christianity of to-morrow must be a 
prophetic religion; it must create out of 
its own brooding, infinite spirit, new 
values, motives, and ideals for the world. 


Minister Unitarian Chureh, Ann Arbor, Mich. ' 

The individual in the Unitarian Church is free to think and 
free to act; he is unchained not to remain stationary ‘a 

: 


N one sense the Unitarian Chureh oc- 
Eee the left wing of Protestantism 
along with the Universalists and Society 
of Friends. In another sense it is to Prot- 
estantism what Protestantism is to Ca- 
tholicism. It is a universal protest, arising 
simultaneously in different places, which 
undermines the whole ground upon which 
the Protestant Church stands. It seems to 
short-circuit both Protestantism and Oa- 
tholicism and attaches itself directly to 
that prophetic generation when men could 
say “thus saith the Lord” not because of 
what a Church taught or what a Book 
said, but because of what they felt deep 
down within their own being. 

Viewed in the former light, as a wing 
of Protestantism, the Unitarians have 
not been very successful, at least numer- 
ically. The Disciples of Christ, born about 
the same time, claim over a million and 
a quarter members, while the Unitarians 
have grown in stature to only sixty thou- 
sand, a rather slim attendance for a 
football game. The Christian Science 
Church, the last infant to be laid on the 
doorstep of denominationalism is indeed 


but to do the dangerous thing 


Mr. Marley came from tle Disciples 
of Christ two years ago, and his work 
in @ liberal church of a great uni- 
versity center already shows his un- 
usual quality. 


a lusty child, but both the Church of 
Ohrist (Disciples) and the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, have more or less failed 
in their primary mission. While the 
former set out to end the divided condi- 
tion of Protestantism, it has only added 
one more sect, and the latter would have 
brought bodily and mental health whole- 
sale, but the doctors and pysehiatrists are 
more rushed than ever. On the contrary, 
the descendants of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, so few in numbers, have really ae- 
complished what they set out to achieve. 
They gave to Christians a new view of 
Jesus long before Emil Ludwig wrote “The 
Son of Man”, or before Klausner or Case 
had given us a human Jesus. 

The real significance of Unitarianism 
is to be found in its protest not against 
the Trinity, but against eeclesiasticism., 
It seemed to bring a fresh emphasis in 


religion. Just as the Reformation gave 
birth to many simultaneous protests 
against the Catholic Chureh, so Unitarian- 
ism seemed to be a concerted attempt from 
many quarters to leap over the creeds 
and get back to the real seat of authority 
in the Christian religion. It set out to 
get back to Jesus himself, but no sooner 
was this done than it essayed to get 
directly into contact with God through 
the experience of the person. Martineau, 
dispensing with miracles and infallibl 
persons said, “Second-hand belief, assent 
to at the dictation of an initiated expert, 
without personal response of thought and 
reverence in myself, has no more tinctu 
of religion in it than any other less 
learned by rote.” For him the seat o 
authority was the moral intuition of t 
person, a kind of correspondence between 
the universal and the individual mind. 
The Baltimore Sermon of Channi 
brought out the fact that all virtue 
founded in the moral nature of man. God 
may aid in the process of perfection-seek 
ing, but he does not predetermine or 1 
pose ought upon us. This same note wa 
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uppermost in the mind of Emerson when 
he delivered his Divinity School address, 
and the fact that his remarks proved so 
unpopular with certain ministers of his 
day only goes to prove that the genius of 
Unitarianism was not born full-fledged. 
Tt has let go of the old emblems of au- 
thority reluctantly and one at a time. 
As late as 1865 at the New York Conven- 
tion, a layman proposed a statement that 
*“Unitarians believe in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ the son of God, his specially ap- 
pointed messenger ... gifted with super- 
natural powers”. Needless to say the 
transcendentalists would not hear to this, 
but the next year at Syracuse when they 
sought to bring the Unitarian preamble 
down to date, they also failed. 


I 


Thus began the inevitable struggle 
which must occur when a group has com- 
mitted itself to the right of the individual 
to make his own interpretations, and yet 
which at the same time wants to perfect 
an organization. It was not until 1880 that 
these divergent principles were harmo- 
nized and Unitarianism became a denomina- 
tion. With denominationalism came _ in- 
evitably institutionalism and a fear of 
unrestricted thinking. In the West, some 
became so alarmed over the ‘growing 
spirit of agnosticism and skepticism” that 
they withdrew from the Conference, using 
the Gannett proposal that the churches 
should ‘welcome all who wish to establish 
truth, righteousness, and love in the 
world” as their excuse. However, before 
the close of the century, institutionalism 
gave way again to the right of individual 
interpretation, and peace reigned in both 
the Hast and the West. 

The modern counterpart of this old 
dispute may be seen to-day in the agita- 
tion over theism and humanism. Whereas 
the focus of the issue in a former day 
was over Jesus, the issue now is about 
God. While Henry W. Bellows was in- 
sistent that the supremacy of Jesus was 
fundamental, others are equally certain 
now that belief in God is a minimum re- 
quirement. Just as formerly, there was 
no attempt to agree upon a definition of 
Jesus and his nature, so there is no desire 
now to run everyone’s thoughts of God 
into the same mold. Still, some sort of 
God is essential to any religion, say some, 
while the protagonists of the humanist 
movement contend that individual au- 
thority of interpretation means just this 
... the individual may look for no help 
outside his own experience and the ex- 
perience of others. With Protagorus, 
it is believed that “man is the measure 
of all things”, and the humanist can see 
no power at work in the world for moral 
good other than man himself. He is will- 
ing to allow others to believe that through 
intuition and mysticism some outside 
help comes, but for him this is unreliable. 

‘Unlike the older controversy in this 
liberal church, there is no evidence of 
vision. Both groups agree upon a pro- 


» matter did come to a vote in the Uni- 
on Ministerial Union, those who 
1 to be inhospitable to the minority 
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were very few in number, nor could many 
votes be mustered for removing the Editor 
of Tir CHRISTIAN REGISTER, who seeks 
to allow each side a chance to express 
itself. Many who are out of sympathy 
with the humanist element in the church 
are more out of sympathy with the di- 
visive spirit. One confirmed theist has 
said, “If the Unitarian church is not large 
enough to include the humanists, it is too 
small for me.” Thus, in spite of the many 
vicissitudes of this church it appears that 
the right of the person to look within 
himself for his authority in religion, has 
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Religion is man’s intuition of his des- 
tiny to have commerce with the ultimate 
powers of the world and the impulse 
which accompanies that intuition. 

—William E. Hocking. 


The backwater of Washington’s life is 
not yet quiet, even after a century and a 
half.—Charles EH. Park, 


Who can separate his faith from his 
actions, or his belief from his occupations? 
—Kahlil Gibran. 


Blood, birth, and mundane mystery are 
not respected by science, invention, and 
capitalism.—Oharles A. Beard. 


My ideal church would hold knowledge 
barren without brotherhood; it would al- 
low every division, and every doubt, ex- 
cept that in the end love is the highest 
wisdom.—Dr. Will Durant. 


Brotherly love gets more difficult with 
the cultivated life—John Malick. 


been well earned, and will always remain 
as a cardinal principle. No book, not even 
the Bible, and no Church, not even the 
Unitarian, can take away this prerogative. 


II 


The big question in the Unitarian 
Chureh is not the matter of belief, but 
the matter of conduct. After all, religion 
is about nine-tenths action, and here is 
where all liberal churchmen are remiss. 
It has been pointed out that when a per- 
son becomes liberal enough to be a Uni- 
tarian, he is too liberal for the church. 
Those who want to be free to believe as 
they please in religion, and this applies 
to all Unitarians, often care little about 
religion in its organized form. This is 
just another way of saying that Unita- 
rians don’t go to church. Their philosophy, 
or excuse, is that the liberal church is 
for the benighted, those who haven’t be- 
come awakened. Its purpose is to get 
other people to come to church so they 
will become emancipated and then they 
too can remain away. The mistake in this 
reasoning ,of course, is that it takes lib- 
eral religion to be an end, whereas it is 
merely a means to an end. It is only a 
tool by which one may build himself 
ever more “stately mansions”. 

This indifference on the part of Uni- 
tarians for their church is one reason for 
the fact that the average membership of 
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the three hundred and _ seventy-five 
churches is only one hundred and sixty. 
Although it is easier to join this church 
than any other, there being no baptizing 
or no catechizing, still there is no show 
of interest. The Unitarian Church is the 
only church which feels the necessity of 
publishing in its Year Book along with 
its membership, its constituency, that is, 
those who are friendly but unattached. 
Perhaps the best example of the results 
of the Laodicean lukewarmness is to be 
seen in the attitude of Unitarian children. 
They frequently go with a friend to the 
friend’s Sunday school, but seldom does 
a friend of a Unitarian boy or girl be- 
come a member of this church’s school 
of religion. Naturally we would not ex- 
pect many young men entering the min- 
istry from Unitarian homes, but we are 
shocked to learn that on the average it 
takes a Unitarian church one hundred 
and eighty-three years to produce one 
minister. This figure comes from the com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
recruiting for the ministry. Of the twenty- 
eight last year admitted to the preaching 
fellowship, twenty-one came from other 
denominations. A young person away from 
home at school may not behave normally, 
but the following figures are given for 
what they are worth. Ninety-seven stu- 
dents stated Unitarian preference or mem- 
bership when they enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. All the usual bait 
was offered to attract them to church. 
Highty made no response whatsoever, 
seven made some little reaction, but only 
ten became actively interested. A study of 
the case histories of these ten would show 
that in over half the cases they arrived 
at the Unitarian position independent of 
home influence. Hight Universalist stu- 
dents, who were given the same kind of 
treatment, showed no interest. Thus, one 
begins to see that however deadly may 
be the ineubus of institutionalism, or 
lining up with the group, it is hardly as 
paralyzing as indifference. 


II] 


It should not of course be assumed that 
merely because Unitarians and their chil- 
dren do not go to church that their re- 
ligion is futile. More than once it has 
rightly been pointed out that the genius 
of our faith has been that breadth of spirit 
which makes a man serve his community 
first, and his church second. But everyone 
knows, or at least the ministers know it, 
that a close relationship with the church 
helps the individual to re-order his life, 
re-fashion his motives, and above all re- 
ceive a stimulus to action which he might 
not find in any other quarter. It was John 
Haynes Holmes, the modern incarnation 
of all the ancient social passions of this 
liberal church, who said that the worship 
service must be kept if only for the min- 
ister. If worship, modernized of course, 
can help the minister preach, it can help 
the layman to live. Worship is merely the 
expression of the fellowship which must 
be in any church to make it a church, 
If fellowship isn’t there, worship would 
be mockery, and if fellowship is there, it 
is the most natural thing in the world. 
A minister wants his people in church on 
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Sunday not to hear kim, but because he 
knows if they are not there they are 
estranged from the fellowship. 

The act of going to church to worship 
or to meditate or to think, should of course 
be followed by other acts. Worship must 
lead to something. It is said that William 
Bentley of the East Church in Salem once 
left his pulpit during a service to lead 
an expedition against the British during 
the war of 1812. We do not have in mind 
quite such a martial culmination of wor- 
ship, but there is surely a. slipped cog 
somewhere between the average service 
of worship and the life of action. 'Che Uni- 
tarian group may rejoice that many of 
our ministers joined with John Haynes 
Holmes during the last war in the senti- 
ment, “other clergymen may pray to God 
for victory for our arms. ... I will not.” 
We must be ashamed of the fact that it 
wis a Unitarian judge who denied a new 
trial to Saeco and Vanzetti, and we can 
be pardoned for wishing that another 


Proctor’s New Building Plan Is Ready 


Trustees present in a graphic story the attractive and adequate 
equipment, and call for gifts to enable the construction 
work to be finished by September 


‘TT means a new day is dawning for 

Proctor!” exclaimed a member of the 
Proctor Academy student council as he 
watched the old school building falling 
prey to devouring flames, at midnight, 
January 28. The tower had just collapsed, 
and the beloved old bell crashed down 
uttering a moaning final toll. Below lay 
the ruins of classrooms and library. It 
was a dismal spectacle in the dawn. 

But were students and staff dismayed 
and downhearted? Was there a hue and 
ery for a vacation? Nothing of the kind. 
Rather was there born a challenging spirit 
to eounter this challenging situation—a 
spirit bred from loyalty and determina- 
tion on the part of students, teachers and 
other members of the staff—and that 
spirit is growing stronger every day. 

Other predictions have come from many 
directions. “The fire may prove a blessing 
in disguise!’ “A phoenix will rise out of 
the ashes!” Will these predictions come 
true? Will these hopes be realized? The 
answer is most vital to the welfare and 
development of Proctor which for fifty- 
two years has functioned under liberal 
auspices. Proctor can be as much to our 
youth as Star Island has been these many 
years. 

Soon after the fire the trustees com- 
missioned William Roger Greeley, archi- 
tect, to prepare plans. This was done 
after Mr. Greeley had consulted the staff 
and the student council in order that their 
ideas and wishes might, as far as feasible, 
be incorporated in the new building. The 
plans, approved by the trustees, call for 
n modest but entirely adequate structure 
to be erected upon the site of the old 
building, facing South. Selected variegated 
red brick is to be used. The trimmings 
are to be white, the windows of colonial 
style and the roof of slate—the whole to 
harmonize with Gannett House which 
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Joseph Story had been on the bench. There 
is a place for the William Howard Tafts 
in the world, but we feel more strongly 
drawn to the position of his Unitarian 
contemporary, Robert Marion LaFollette. 
It seems clearer cach day, and especially 
during these days of depression, that 
whereas the fathers stood for a reforma- 
tion in theology, we must stand for a 
reformation in society. They started out 
toward God and came back to man if they 
did not become lost in the process; we 
must find our quest with man toward the 
ideal. If the liberal church will not take 
the time to think through social change 
and begin to bring about the change which 
we discover to be necessary, what church 
or what civie club will? 

The individual in the Unitarian Church, 
above: all other churches, is free. He is 
free to think and he is free to act. He is 
not unchained in order that he may re- 
main stationary, but that he may do the 
unpleasant and the dangerous thing. He 


stands at the other end of the Campus. 
The entire building will be in the shape 
of an H. The Greek-Dorie semi-circular 
porch of the old building will be placed 
in the new setting. 

We enter this building-to-be. We find 
before us an attractive entrance-way lead- 
ing to a rotunda around which are niches 


for sculpture and paintings—a student 
council suggestion. This rotunda we note 
as we look up toward the roof is lighted 
from the bell-tower in which is to be 
placed the old bell after it is recast. Cross- 
ing this rotunda we see a hallway—to 
the right are the school offices which have 
a commanding view of the campus, and 
to the left is the library, with shelves for 
2,500 volumes, and equipped in a most 
homelike fashion. In fact, everything pos- 
sible has been done to avoid an institu- 
tional atmosphere. 

Continuing through the building on the 
first floor we discover a large classroom 
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is more than slave who stands among th 
links of the chains which his  spiritus 
forefather has broken asunder. Let — 
one languish because we are few in nur 
bers. This is but the more inducemen 
to pioneer; no pioneer ever travels heavil 
loaded. In this day when men want a 
free church, let us be glad that all the 
dross is burned away. Let those who wer 
born into the church and those who haye 
acquired the right to call this church their 
own, join in a courageous endeavor ( 
make religion real and to make the chureh 
a new force in the world. The past and 
its heroes to our faith stands as cold as 
the busts in the Hall of Fame on the 
heights above the Harlem River, but the 
spirit of this age is not dead. It has but 
gathered momentum as it has moved 
grandly forward with the years. It 
catches us in its grasp, we feel ourselves 
drawn along; we are a part of something 
larger than ourselves. What a glorious 
challenge it is! 
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beyond which is the study hall. This is 
so equipped and arranged as to serve alse 
as an auditorium which, with a small 
balcony, can seat nearly 200 people. 
the northern end is a splendid stage, 3 
feet by 16 feet in dimension. At either 
side of this stage are anterooms for 
tation purposes, music-practice sessions 


eci- 


or dressing rooms. Below on the groun¢ 
floor, with two entrances, we find a roor 
for teachers, a _ student-council room 
storage space, an art room, and anothe 
upper school class room. This room t 
gether with five very attractive clas 
rooms for the Junior School Departmen 
look out upon a flat flagstone terrace m ud 
of material taken from Ragged Moun 
This terrace will allow for out-of-doe 
classes as weather permits. In one of th 
junior classrooms is a handsome fireplae 

On the second floor there are mo 
class-rooms and two science laboratori 
with large bay-windows. In one laborato 
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re are raised seats for recitation and 
stration purposes. The entire build- 
is adequately wired for all needs and 
; heated from the School’s central heat- 

-plant. The trustees hope to have 
erected, perhaps by. the boys themselves, 
as a definite project, a practical arts 
building, which will be quite apart from 
the School Building and which will house 
‘the shops for the woodworking, ironwork- 
ing, patternmaking, and automobile and 
other repair work. 

We leave this building-to-be satisfied 
with its attractiveness and its adequacy. 

To build and equip both the Recitation 
and Administration and the Practical 
Arts Building $75,000 is needed. The 
money is raised entirely through volun- 
teer help so that every dollar given will 
be applied to the actual construction and 
equipment of the building. One “dream” 
is to have as many “Memorial Rooms” 
as possible, to be named as their donors 
desire. A contribution of $1,000 was re- 
cently given “in memory of Mrs. George 
R. Dinsmoor, formerly of Keene, N.H.” 
A committee of New Hampshire friends 
is developing this memorial-room plan. 
Already several Alliance Branches have 
given. It is hoped that the letter of appeal 
which has recently been sent out will 
hring gratifying results. The students 
themselves as well as all members of the 
school staff are making every effort both 
as individuals and collectively—as_ wit- 
ness the entertainment recently given by 
the Proctor Players in the West Newton 
Unitarian Church from which $150 was 
realized. 

These keenly interested friends have 
kindly consented to serve as sponsors: 
‘Miss Anna Bancroft of Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Ray P. Bartlett of Winchendon, Mass., 
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who has a son in the Junior School; 
N. H. Batchelder, Headmaster of the 


Loomis School, Windsor, Conn.; Charles 

S. Bolster of Boston, a Director of the 

American Unitarian Association ; William 

©. Crawford of Boston, President of the 
Boston City Club and Principal of the 

Boston Trade School; Rev. James C. Dun- 

ean, D.D., of Clinton, secretary Ss the 

“Worcester Conference; Rey. Samuel A. 
Miot, D.D., of Cambridge, minister of 

the Arlington Street Church; D. Howard 

Fletcher of Detroit, Headmaster of the 

University Country Day School of Detroit 
and a graduate of Proctor; Frank B. 

Frederick of Boston, President of the 

YY. P. R. U.; Perey W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I., President of the Unitarian 

TLaymen’s League and a former President 
of the School Trustees ; Maynard Hutchin- 

son of West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Henry 

+P. Kidder of Meadville, Pa.; Robert T. 
Kingsbury of Keene, N.H., a member of 

the New Hampshire State Board of Educa- 
tion; Miss Lucy Lowell of Boston; Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister of the 
‘irst Church, Boston; Dr. Lewis Perry, 
Headmaster of Phillips Exeter Academy ; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, 
President of the General Alliance; Dr. 
James W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., 
Was has a son in the Upper School; Henry 
Sharpe of Providence, Treasurer of 
e Unitarian Laymen’s League; Mrs. 
t Gould Shaw of Wellesley, Mass. : 
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dent of Meadville Theological School ; 
sgt Sprague of Wellesley Hills; Lester 

. Start of Worcester, Mass., who has a 
son in the Upper School; Miss Alice P. 
Tapley of Boston; Dr. James A. Tufts, 


Exeter, N.H.; Rey. Kenneth G. Walker, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. : 


Rey. Frank 8. ©. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association and parent of two boys in the 
Upper School; and Henry M. Williams 
of Cambridge, Mass. : 
The Building Committee has for its 
chairman Amos R. Little of Boston, who 
is a school Trustee, and secretary, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H. Mr. Davis 
is also President of the Board of Trustees. 
Other members of the Board are Richard 
W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H., Treasurer, 
Charles 8. Stone of Andover, N.H., Clerk, 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., President of 
the American Unitarian Association; Mrs. 
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Affirmations Best 
To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 

JT sincerely hope the Hditor’s criticism 
of the papers recently submitted to Tur 
REGISTER will prove a panacea for the 
“Gls” that seem to- affect some of the 
writers. When we cease to say, “I know 
that I know, that I do not know”, and 
positively affirm, “vom the depths of my 
soul I believe that the eternal law of God 
is true and good, and will teach men so”, 
we will be doing something for religion 
and society. 

To get into the habit of adverse criti- 
cism is like the self-imposed gloom in 
which one finds himself, who lives alone 
in a darkened house, suspicious, fearful, 
wretched, when all the while God’s blessed 
sunlight is just the other side of the 
blind, and the world is full of people 
whose friendships would open the way 
to personal contacts that would lead to 
stranger and better things. 

I would be glad to see every man who 
can give the constructive thought. to his 


age that Channing (and many another). 


out of the traditions and culture of the 
past gave to his. let his thoughts take 
shape, and offer bis gift to a world that 
is hungry for it. His greatness would be 
recognized, his followers would work 
under the inspiration of new and finer 
ideals. Let the doubter keep his doubts to 
himself, till through them or in spite of 
them he has emerged into the light of a 
faith that is definite and convincing. 

What refreshment there is in the brief 
contributions of Dr. Maxwell Sayage! His 
sane, healthy, uplifting ideas are really 
sermons in a nutshell. 

CATHERINE Hosmrr Day. 
Prerpruoro, N.H. 


Are We to be Blamed? 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The letter of my friend Gordon Kent 
contained such amazing news, and such 
juicy pieces of logic, may I claim space 
to discuss them? 


It is twice stated, “Phe affirmations of 


~ selfish 
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Mary Washburn of Leominster, Treasurer 
of the Arlington Street Church Branch 
Alliance; Greeley Curtis of Boston, and 
Almond H. Smith, of Melrose, Mass. 

The Headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, will 
welcome every. opportunity to present 
Proctor’s needs to any individuals or to 
any church organization. 

Trustees and friends of Proctor believe 
there are enough people sufficiently in- 
terested in Proctor to respond promptly 
and generously to this most urgent call. 
To enable Proctor to play its proper part 
in secondary-school life, this new building 
should be ready for use next September. 
The time element is a pressing factor. 
No school can carry on without adequate 
recitation and administrative equipment. 

All contributions will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged and should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Richard W. Sulloway, Andover, 
N.H. 


PONDENCE 


science concerning life and death are 
very definite.” I rubbed my eyes. Having 
recently held communion with men like 
Eddington, Whitehead, Millikan, and 
Jeans I have a distinct impression that 
the affirmations of science in so far as 
they affect immortality were never less 
affirmative. The verdict is suspended. 
Science is supremely agnostic. 

Then we are invited to “a choice be- 
tween evolution and immortality”. I do 
not realize any such antithesis. Evolution 
is simply a broad name for a process of 
change. Does Gordon Kent know the goal, 
or if there is one? Is it utterly ruled out 
of court that emergent evolution may, 
eventually, produce something totally be- 
yond our present conceptions? 

I can, in imagination, go back to some 
far off “peak in Darien’, when this world 
was chaos and fire mist, and hear the 
affirming scientists of those times declar- 
ing the utter inconceivability of a Gordon 


Kent of Moline, who writes to Tur 
REGISTER. 
As I understand the word ‘ego’, 


nature does not produce them in hordes. 
Speaking relatively, she is quite sparing 
of them, and when they pass off the 
stage such qualitative value as they had 
is preserved in the race. They are 
“cherished” by the race. I am not in the 


least concerned as to whether I am 
“worth preserving”. I am not sure that 
I was even worth creating. But here I 


am, and here I may be hereafter. Neither 
am JT at all persuaded that “immortality 
is the most selfish and egotistical idea we 
can entertain’. Is it any more so than 
self-preservation here, or the mere fact 
that I am now writing this letter to THE 
REGISTER? 

If, however, “immortality 
thing” conceivable, I 
how we are to be blamed, for already 
Gordon Kent has told us it is the in- 
herent property of the one-celled animals 
of which we are all constituted. 


is the most 
do not see 


Henry JAMES ADLARD, 
DuLuru, MINN. 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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An Abstract Liberal 


Hi CASE of Walter Lippmann interests all 

liberals. His status as one of ours is now (ues- 
tioned, and we think justly. When the collapse of 
The World startled the country, there were those 
who thought they knew what had happened to the 
paper, and why it had to be sold. 

These people were experts in editorial judgment 
and effects. They laid the blame for the decline to 
Mr. Lippmann, who was editor. He failed, they 
said, to maintain the vigorous and trenchant 
journalism on the editorial page which once made 
The World a power for the people’s welfare, notably 
in its plain and compelling doctrines of national 
polities. All of that virility and radical democratic 
intelligence which gave The World fame came from 
Frank I. Cobb, who, according to Don C. Seitz, 
long the business manager of the paper, was the 
real maker of its reputation. 

Mr. Cobb was succeeded by Mr. Lippmann, and 
the latter’s editorship was marked by a progressive 
decrease of direct liberal attack on the evils of the 
times, and a corresponding increase in a profound 
philosophical but almost detached treatment of 
great issues. 

We observed on this page when The World 
passed that its editorial attitude had become some- 
what erudite, and that opinion is confirmed by 
those whose opinion is worth while. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s colleagues are of one mind on the subject. 
He is not an editor but a philosopher. His writing 
ability is extraordinary, and when he takes up an 
abstruse subject such as liberty he can produce by 
unremitting master-strokes a great essay. 

This gift is at once his strength and his we: ikness, 
We mention it because it is characteristic of so 
many liberals to perform like Lippmann. They say 
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the most thoroughgoing liberal truths with sue 
polished beauty and abstract finality that every 
body gets a thrill, agrees—and does nothing. W: 
doubt if the Lippmann style ever changed any- 
body’s mind who beforehand had a strong mind of 
the conservative order. This writing comes through 
with arresting erudition and makes a brilliant per- 
formance. Readers, even the most academic and 
scholastic of them, assent and applaud but have 
no least intention of following through to action. : 
The intellectual propositions which are stated w ith . 
such perfection of form are only academic. 

The other day Mr. Lippmann spoke before a 
learned company, and concluded as follows: “At 
almost any cost men must keep open the channels _ 
of understanding and preserve unclouded, lucid 
and serene their receptiveness to truth.” This is 
Lippmann’s testament of liberalism. Study it. Who- 
would question it? Not a soul. It is typical of him, 
and it is not unfamiliar in its cultural quality to 
those of us who are following a procession of Prot- 
estant preachers calling themselves liberal. They 
never say a thing that really makes for clear and 
distinct liberal action. 

In his ability to move the will is the secret of any 
man’s power. Unless a thing persuades one to do. 
what the writer wants him to do, it is a dud. Mr. 
Lippman we believe is interested in ideas for their 
own sake to a degree, and in writing them out with 
charming finish. To get somewhere is not his prime 
concern. ‘He has given little evidence of the genuine 
democratic spirit. His distrust of the people to 
govern themselves is so great that his strain has 
been pessimistic for months. He is in fact an 
aristocrat in all his thought. 

No one who understands was surprised when it 
was announced that Mr. Lippmann would now go 
to another paper which is the last remove from lib- 
eralism. He will be an asset in winning readers who 
will believe they are getting the real thing in his 
eloquent aspirations and will be but cushioning 
their minds for the really potent conservative doc-— 
trines of this journal. The marrow and sinew of 
its policy is not hateful toward the god of things 
as they are. 

So far as effects are concerned, this “liberal? 
kind of mind, and all its writing and speaking, is 
worse than futile in the promotion of a better 
world. It blurs thought and stultifies truth. Truth 
is something not to be coddled by the comfortable 
dilettante; truth is always something to be done. 
It is a good thing to say so in our own fellowship. 


Charlie Chaplin’s Appeal 


HARLIE CHAPLIN’S — triumphal — transi 

through Europe moves a French journalist to 
moralize on “the little tramp of the cinema”. Hi 
universal appeal to high and low of every statio 
and culture is due to the fact that humanity, 
whether intelligentsia or toiling masses, is since 
in its idealism. 

Edmond Jaloux, in Le Te MPS, SAYS that in ana 
that loves money, C haplin in his pictures is poor. 
“The present gener ation is keen for power, vanity. 
ostentation; Charlot is all humility. We are slay 
of luxury, of comfort; Charlot is an outlaw wh 
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‘sleeps wherever he can find a poor shelter. Charlot 
is the systematic negation of all the ambitions 
of our epoch, and he enchants this epoch!’ 

This word is by way of praise for us Americans, 
who are not, says M. Jaloux, sunk in material am- 
bitions, as he once believed. On the other hand, and 
with thanks to M. Jaloux, the things that Charlie 
does and is, in his pictures, we as a people show no 
least intention of becoming, so far as eye can see. 
They appeal to many of us because they are the 
kind of life that is filled with the drama of contrast 
to our normal lives. 

We should add that we hardly ever see Charlie 
without remembering it is this drama of his which 
has made him several times a millionaire, and that 
all of what he does is so good because it is the result 
of infinite pains in acting, theatric mechanics, and 
giving the public what it wants. 

If we get a thrill of idealism from the screen, it 
is a sentimental thing, nine parts vicarious, and 
ethically of negligent virtue. Say this is skeptical, 
but let it be taken with a declaration, first, that we 
do not want to fool ourselves and, second, that we 
will cultivate directly by our everyday habits the 
things that are honest, true, kind, and pure. We 
shall never do character-building in the theatre. Its 
purpose is different. 


God’s War Memorial 


Y THIS TIME the authorities of Harvard Uni- 
versity know that the idea of a war-memorial 
chapel does not set well with the present genera- 
tion. In plain words, God is not a Lord of Hosts 
and Christ is not the Captain of a military salvation. 
Theology has changed. There is nothing glorious 
about war; it is hideous as hell. To build a sanctu- 
ary that in any wise celebrates or recalls the killing 
of our brothers is so monstrous to the enlightened 
mind of youth that the revolt is deep revulsion. 

As for this last war, there is less cause for re- 
garding our so-called enemies as such than in al- 
most any conflict in modern history. Germany’s 
war-guilt has been set beside that of the powers 
she fought against by one of Harvard’s own great 
scholars, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, and he like all 
real historians believes she was not worse than 
some of her foes. 

A memorial for those who gave their lives in a 
catastrophe which our wicked lack of civilization 
brought upon us is not to be condemned if we 
make it plain that we are not glorying with self- 
righteousness in the triumph of an all-holy cause 
against an all-eyil foe, but are confessing the 
world’s sins and remembering our sorrows. 

If this last spirit enters into a chapel, would it 
be fitting? Not at all, everyone will say. A house 
of worship should be a place for other things. Keep 
war out of religion, and hereafter let religion keep 
out of war. They do not mix. We who assented 
‘and took part in the last war may still justify our 
course, but we are not elevating it to a perpetual 
‘sanctity. If there should be another war, we might 
again, but it is doubtful if some of us would 
cheering. We want to do one thing now, for all 
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time, and that is relieve God of the whole unmen- 
tionable business. 


Believers in Immortality 


UR FRIEND the Editor of The United Presby- 

terian finds heartening in the report of Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman that seventy per cent. of the 
questions in the latter’s radio mail, relate to life 
beyond the grave. “The hope in a brighter and 
better world than this is so deeply planted in the 
human heart that nothing can tear it out”, says 
our neighbor. “God has put it there, and it is there 
to stay.” 

But is that the same thing as saying that to be- 
lieve in immortality is to make the believer reli- 
gious? It is not. How much value for spiritual liy- 
ing the doctrine of immortality may hold for people 
is a question on which there will be more than one 
opinion. We know that persons who are indifferent 
to the doctrine are of the holiest order of living; 
and, conversely, we know of other people who be- 
lieve utterly in the survival of personality and the 
effect upon their characters and their human rela- 
tions is, to say the least, inconsiderable. There are, 
as a matter of fact, extreme spiritualistic persons 
whose personal behavior is less than ordinary. 

In itself, this belief in the eternal life of a human 
being will profoundly affect one type of mind to 
seek “the highest, daily; another will be untouched 
by its intimations; a third will accept the belief 
with assurance, take comfort in it, and yet do noth- 
ing whatever to show that the great faith has any 
effectual merit in this present life. How is it with 
the reader? 


Anonymous Letter Writers 


ee OS LETTER WRITERS. How many 
are there? The breed disappears, we should 
judge from our experience. Except in times of ex- 
citement, we rarely get a nameless letter, which 
always seems to us like a hulk of a man with his 
head cut off. The habit is a disease, and psyclitatry 
knows. Editors treat such cases gently, as for ex- 
ample our good neighbor, W. E. Gilroy of The 
OCongregationalist. He asks for the name and ad- 
dress of a letter writer, as follows: 

The Editor is not above learning, or acquiring much needed 
wisdom, from any source or suggestion, even if it be anony- 
mous. But it does not always seem either wise or feasible to 
bend one’s course according to criticism, or to accept the 
counsel offered in any particular circumstance. On this account, 
if on no other, correspondents who offer the counsel and sug- 
gestions, that are always welcome, ought to sign their names 
and give their addresses in forwarding any communication, 
either for publication or as a personal message for the Editor. 
if an editor is subject to the imputation of ungraciousness in 
not following advice that is offered, he ought at least to be 
afforded the opportunity of making courteous acknowledgment 
of it, of assuring his correspondent that it has not been un- 
considered, and of stating, if he deems it necessary, just why 
he has not followed it. 

Only two persons have persisted in this form of 
correspondence to THE REGISTER. One of them was 
adjudged mentally incompetent, and is kept under 
care; the other has a complex and writes in cycles, 
once in four months. In an earlier time this sort 
of communication was common, and Beveridge tells 


“us veracious incidents of even Lincoln using the 


press anonymously to further his ambitions. 
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Next! 


Already, two readers of Ture Curistian Recisrer have enrolled them- 
selves as charter-members of our Punch Club. Miss Ellen Bradford Steb- 
bins, of West Roxbury, writes us that she was brought up on Punch. “Your 
suggestion brings vividly before me ‘Dizzy’, with his curl hanging down 
his forehead, Gladstone, and their contemporaries, who all seem as much 
members of my mental family as Sam Weller or the Marchioness. As you 
say, those cartoons helped to emphasize the main points of British 
politics.” And Miss A. M. Keith says: “I am sure I could qualify. From 
the time I was able to look at pictures, my father’s bound volumes of 
Punch were my favorite books. I spent many hours flat on the floor with 
these books before me, and I absorbed a tremendous amount of English 


history, politics, ete. from them.” Who will be the next? 


Two Scholarly Commentaries 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

Tue EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS, 

70 PHILEMON AND TO THE BHBpPHESIANS (The 


Moffatt New Testament Commentary). By BD. F. 
Scott, D.D. New York: Richard R. Smith. $3.50. 


Worp Picrur®s IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
Votume III: Tue Acts OF THE APOSTLES. By 
Archibald Thomas Robertson, D.D. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Ine, $3.50. 


No helps now available for the’ student 
of the English New Testament are more 
useful than the volumes of the Moffatt 
Commentary. To begin with, they are 
based on Dr. Moffatt’s own translation, 
in itself a commentary. From its render- 
ings there will be occasional critical dis- 
sent, even by writers in this series, as by 
Scott in the volume before us. But by 
and large, the translation does make clear 
to the English (and frequently to the 
American, though he will feel more at 
home with Goodspeed) reader of to-day 
what the Greek of the first and second 
century texts meant to say. The Editors 
of the successive volumes have _ been 
chosen with unusual skill. No choice could 
have been better for these “Prison-letters” 
than that of Dr. Seott. Though always 
the brilliantly equipped scholar, he is also 
a man, with a very human insight into 
these intimate revelations of human per- 
sonality which we call gospels and 
epistles. Nothing could be better than his 
clear and sympathetic elucidation of these 
letters, among the most difficult and prob- 
lematie in the canon. They have enough 
perplexities as they stand; Scott does not, 
as do so many writers of our time, intro- 
duce additional false problems. Pure gold 
is his discussion (pages 131 to 135) of 
the real meaning and permanent value of 
a document like Hphesians. Precisely the 
right perspective is given by such phrases 
as these: “loo much is often made of this 
difficulty, that the Bible writers lived in 
a world to which our scientific outlook 
was entirely foreign... . We may speak 
of evolution, heredity, laws of physics 
and chemistry, where Paul spoke of per- 
sonal agencies, but our problem is still 
to find a place for human freedom over 
against tremendous forces which beset us 
on every side.” 

In dealing with the critical problems 
of the letters, Dr. Scott gives less satis- 


A. R. H, 


faction to the reviewer. He has of course 
subjected all these matters to very close 
examination and studied all the relevant 
literature. This, however, does not come 
out in his brief introductions, where he 
passes by with what seems too great ease 
the great mass of cumulative evidence for 
Ephesus as the place of imprisonment 
from which these letters come; as well 
as the really monumental obstacles in the 
way of accepting Hphesians as Paul’s own 
composition, and the present text of 
Colossians as original. The reader of this 
commentary, unless he has pursued inde- 
pendent studies, will hardly realize that 
these are major problems, so lightly does 
Scott dispose of them. But major prob- 
lems they are, and are so likely to remain. 

Of Dr. Robertson’s work on Acts, we 
may speak more briefly. It is a clear and 
readable running comment on the Greek 
text of Acts (which is always printed 
in English letters) in which the authoyr’s 
unquestioned eminence in the field of New 
Testament Greek grammar is once more 
brilliantly demonstrated. In the field of 
exegesis there is little to note; traditional 
positions are reaffirmed as unquestionable, 
and the evidence for contrary views is 
often ignored. Yet Robertson, the gram- 
marian, gives the student a book of ex- 
traordinary value, so that he need not 
feel defrauded if Robertson the exegete 
gives him less. The reviewer would raise 
one question. Do students in general find 
helpful the Greek text in English trans- 
literation? At least one student does not. 


A Remedial Ministry 


Bopy, MIND AND Spirit. By Elwood Worces- 


ter and Samuel McComb, Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $2.50. 


This book describes the healing move- 
ment known as the Emmanuel Movement, 
brought up to date. Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
for more than a score of years, through 
Emmanuel Church in Boston, helped per- 
sons worn out in body and spirit. The 
success of his efforts received nation- 
wide attention. As Dr. Worcester remarks, 
introducing this work to the public: a 
former book, Religion and Medicine, is 
now entirely out of date in its psychology 
and science, requiring another explanation 
of the psychiatry of the movement. Dr. 


Worcester retired from the rectorate of ~ 
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Emmanuel in 1929, chiefly for the pu 
of devoting himself to what he calls “A 
medial ministry’. The work, as now organ 
ized, is known as the “Craigie Foun 
tion’, with headquarters at 176 Mart 
borough Street, Boston. Dr. Worcester’ 
work is fundamental, for it recognizes re- 
ligion and science as the two great con- 
trolling forces of human life; and at- 
tempts to bring those two forces into 
practical co-operation. “There is a science 
of the spiritual’, says Dr. Worcester, “as 
well as a science of the physical’. So he 
attempts to regulate life by spiritual prin- 
ciples combined with scientific laws. Dr. 
Worcester makes the fact plain that thes 
work he is engaged in differs from other 
healing cults, for the reason that he ind 
sists that the patient shall help the | 
physician by understanding the spiritual 
laws which govern his being. of 
The authors begin by describing the sub- 
conscious mind. They believe that not 
nearly enough importance’is given to the 
subconscious self. Investigated, this sub- 
conscious self yields marvellous informa-_ 
tion and inspiration. The writers seem — 
aware that their approach is not in keep- — 
ing with traditional psychology. Yet they 
cite evidence after evidence proving that — 
their interpretation and method have 
worked. They next treat those common — 
afflictions, the psycho-neuroses, applying — 
to their cure what they call “a dynamic — 
psychology”, in place of a _ static psy- 
chology. Treatment and cure of these — 
baffling afflictions requires, first, a sound — 
spiritual understanding. The book de- 
scribes various typical cases, the peculi- — 
arities of dream, psychoses of moods, the — 
things that make men miserable and in- 
efficient, human energies, the reality and 
power of prayer, the relation between 
spiritual healing and the Christian min-_ 
istry. As one explores the fascinating — 
pages of this book, one or two facts are 
outstanding: it is’ not a treatise on psy- 
chology, medicine, theology, or any other 
technical subject; it is a treatise on 
human need and the best way to meet 
it. The book is eminently human. From 
cover to cover it is filled with applicable 
illustrations garnered by Dr. Worcester 
and his associates in a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s work with people with all sorts of 
ailments and complaints. As a volume of 
invaluable illustrations the work is worth 
reading and owning. What the authors do 
is to take physical affliction and its allied 
troubles and apply to their cure the teach- 
ing of Jesus, knowledge of common sense, 
and a hopeful, charitable, experienced 
technique. In short, the work is a real 
guide to physical health, a sane mental 
approach, and healthy spiritual develop- 
ment. If the thousands of men and women 
who, to-day, are suffering from one form 
or another of ills the flesh is heir to, 
could secure and read this, the result of 
a long, rich and thoroughly spiritual ex- 
perience, their complaints and distempers 
might vanish overnight. E. H.C. 
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College Sermons 

Whar Can Stupents Bentinve? Edited by 
Eimore MeNeil McKee, New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. $1.60, 


Not, as you might infer from the title, 
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ological work, but a volume of ser- 
ns by various preachers, selected from 

delivered in Battell Chapel, Yale 
University, during the past three years. 
—. is an interesting one, its 
high points being discourses by Willard 


|| I. Sperry, Charles R. Brown, President 


_ Angell,—above all, a sermon by Harry 
-Bmerson Fosdick which is really great. 
) All, directly or indirectly, have one theme 
in common, the contemporary plight of 
the religion of modern youth, eaten away 
by the “acids of modernity”, and how it 
_ may be rescued from complete disintegra- 
tion. In every instance, one or another 
aspect of the problem is treated broadly 
and intelligently, with ample sympathy 
'and understanding, and only the mildest 
flavor of orthodox theology. As works of 
_homiletical art, most of these sermons 
A.B. H. 


i will repay careful study. 


Peace 


THe TurN TowaArpd Pnracn. By Florence 
Brewer Boeckel. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 


| oa 
| work of world peace: brief in compass, 
dear in statement, pleasing in style, per- 
-suasive in argument. The author deals 
| with the realities of the world situation 
| to-day, sketching an impressive picture of 
the new world interdependence, in intri- 
- eate financial ramifications which ignore 
| political frontiers, in rapidly increasing 
' intellectual interests which know no na- 
tionality and in all sorts of international 

organizations, such as postal, health, tran- 
sit and meteorological. The industrial pro- 
gramme of the United States and its stand- 


satisfactory contribution to the 


ard of living are dependent upon the open 


markets of all the world, and upon the 


| free flow of raw materials from all 


sources. To inject war into such a world 
would be not only to blast millions of 
lives with new scientific agencies of de- 
struction on a wholesale scale, but to rend 
apart the complex world of commerce 
upon which modern industrial nations de- 
pend for their living. Attention is called 
to the leadership which distinguished 
American citizens, including Washington, 
have tried to secure for the United States 
in a world peace movement. But the facts 
compel the author to recognize how this 
American desire has been frustrated, 
largely through the provincialism and petty 
politics of the Senate. Apparently the 
United States hesitates to commit itself 
to its former ideal of peace because world 


| peace to-day requires a close working 
union with Europe and we are still bent 


on maintaining political isolation, even 
though in the vital interests of industry 
and finance we are one with all the 
world. 

The age-old delusion of armaments as 
4a means of preventing war is exposed, also 
the inconsistency of modern Governments 
vhich have ratified the Peace Pact, for- 
paring war as a part of national policy, 
d yet are increasing armaments, seeking 
0 militarize the schools and create a war 
sychology. Work for peace must be per- 
: at, because through centuries of ex- 

ce war is associated with national 
ies and interwoven with the emotions. 
e must be visualized as positive, con- 
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structive, adventurous, creating a finer 
world and a fuller life for humanity. The 
book contains an impressive list of na- 
tional and international societies working 
for world peace. It indicates an enormous 
increase of interest and activity since the 
World War. The author adds a very prac- 
tical chapter on what the individual can 
do to promote world peace. The sort of 
book which should be familiar to preach- 
ers and teachers, and be found in all 
libraries. F, J.G. 


Literary Autobiography 

Roapsipe Mprrincs. By Hamlin Garland. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

To his two volumes, A Son of the 
Middle Border, and A Daughter of the 
Middle Border, Mr. Garland now adds 
a third, embodying his recollections of the 
authors he has known in the course of 
his long life. The chapters of this work, 
many of which appeared in The Bookman, 
are more than a sheaf of reminiscences. 
They constitute what amounts to the 
literary autobiography of the writer, and 
a survey of American literature during 
the past forty. years of no mean yalue. 
Mr. Garland narrates his own experiences 
in his development as an author from 
his earliest beginnings on -.a South Da- 
kota farm to the present day. His account 
of his struggles, ambitions, growing con- 
victions, and ultimate attainment of-suc- 
cess, in many places, amid varying con- 
ditions, is vivid and appealing; inter- 
spersed, as it is, with a throng of meet- 
ings with the great, and near-great, in 
the world of letters. ‘The number of 
people who upon his pages appear and 
reappear is amazing. Almost everybody 
of importance in our native literary world, 
since 1884, receives mention. Artists, 
actors, journalists, as well as writers, 
Dr. Hale, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barret, 
Lowell, Robert Ingersoll, Aldrich, Howells, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, James <A. Herne, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, 
John Burroughs, Kipling, Stephen Crane, 
Eugene Field, together with Henry James, 
Barrie, and Bernard Shaw, and a host of 
others, each and all have their day in 
court, their personal appearance and char- 
acteristics sketched with vivid power. At 
the same time, Mr. Garland expounds his 
gospel of the need for a literature dis- 
tinctly American with sincerity and force. 
Unquestionably, one of the notable books 
of reminiscence of the current season, 
Roadside Meetings is distinctly ‘worth 
reading. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Birp Lire At THY Potw. By Christopher 
Robin as Told to Wolcott Gibbs. New York: 
William Morrow & Company. $2.00. 


Parody of popular travel literature. De- 
livers some neat jabs at the exploitation 
of explorers by yellow journalism. Clever. 
Amusing. Not too long. 


Wuart Do PRESENT-DAY CHRISTIANS BELIEVE? 
By James H. Snowden. New York: The Mac- 
milian Co. $2.50. 

The editor of the Presbyterian Banner 
tells us about what we should expect from 
a man who has been a life-long leader in 
the orthodox church, seminary, and jour- 
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nalism. According to Dr. Snowden, present- 
day Christians believe in the personality 
of God, the Trinity, the Bible as the book 
God made for our salvation, the Incarna- 
tion, the Virgin Birth, the necessity of the 
new birth, the miracles, the redeeming 
death on the cross, the resurrection, the 
ascension, in personal immortality. These 
are only a few of the beliefs which Dr. 
Snowden puts forth in a plain way, read- 
able, and persuasive. There is perhaps no 
better setting forth of the so-called funda- 
mentalist position. By UF: 


THE Hero IN Tuy Sour. 
Gossip. New York: Charles 
$1.00. 

Published in the new one-dollar edition, 
this volume of excellent sermons is avail- 
able to an increasing number of readers 
who find inspiration in the outpourings 
of this Aberdeen minister. And ‘“outpour- 
ings” is the right word. Dr. Gossip has 
the true Scotch flair for preaching. Appar- 
ently orthodox in his background of 
thought, he is yet. supremely concerned 
in the acute problems of present-day liv- 
ing, as they bear upon the harassed souls 
of men. Quoting Nietzsche, he charges 
them not to throw away the hero in their 
souls. The style is chaste, the thought 
rich, the spiritual content real. We were 
especially impressed by the sermon 
preached after his wife’s sudden death 
and here included in response to many 
appeals, entitled, “But when life tumbles 
in, what then?’ These sermons, in fact, 
are a clarion call to courageous living 
from one who believes we can all be ‘‘more 
than conquerors”. F. B.S. 


By Arthur John 
Scribner’s Sons. 


- Tun Sorirary WaArkiokR: New Lerrers By 
RuSKIN. Hdited by J. Howard Whitehouse. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $8.50. 


A collection of letters by John Ruskin 
which have recently come to light, and 
are now published for the first time. 
Chiefly addressed to members of the Scott 
family, some of them are brief, consisting 
of only a few lines, none of them are 
much more than a page long. All are in- 
teresting, not because their contents are 
novel, but because they throw a measure 
of fresh light upon the complex person- 
ality of their writer. While the average 
reader may find them not unprofitable, 
their principal value, we think, will be for 
future biographers of the great critic and 
author. A. Be ikts 


Meeting Currents. By LHdmund Hamilton 
Sears. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. 2.50. 

Subtitle, Jupiter or Christ: A Tale of 
the Days of Julian the Apostate. In this 
book we like the vivid picture of life in 
Southern France and Asia Minor in the 
days of Julian; the many vivid incidents 
and conflicts; the crowd of characters, 
some well done; the happy ending; the 
triumph of the right, i.¢., Christianity. We 
do not like the too frequent use of the 
periodie sentence, “An unsightly group 
Sentro could but regard them’; the melo- 
dramatic manner of many of the escapes 
and rescues; the adjectives sticking out 
too much; the deus ex machina who waits 
around every corner. A “corking” tale, 
indifferently told. amy 
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Proposes Periodical Abstract Service 


As Aid to Ministers for Wide Reading 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker suggests that magazines be condensed 
in co-operative scheme 


PROPOSAL is made by Rey. Ken- 

neth C. Walker of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., that an ab- 
stract service be established that will en- 
able ministers to keep in touch with the 
whole field of periodical literature and to 
secure important articles. 

Mr. Walker suggests that the service 
operate in the following manner. After 
the list of periodicals has been circulated 
among the ministers. each man will be 
asked to volunteer his service as an ab- 
stractor of one or more periodicals. So 
far as possible those who are especially 
qualified to take care of theological 
articles will do so, those who are trained 
in philosophical work will do philosophical 
articles, and so on. The abstractor in each 
field would be at liberty to eliminate 
articles not of true worth to the men at 
large. It is possible that a straight index- 
ing supplement can be added so as to 
acquaint the men with all articles appear- 
ing in the periodicals handled. 

These abstracts would be short but crit- 
ical so that those utilizing the service could 
judge whether or not they wanted to read 
the original article. The reviews would 
probably be confined to fifty or a hun- 
dred words. The abstracts would be for- 
warded to a central office to be assembled 
in alphabetical subject form and published 
at least monthly if not bi-monthly. 

Mr. Walker also proposes a supplement 
of book reviews appearing in the periodi- 


cals indexed. These reviews, however, 
would not have a review attached. After 
the entry, he suggests the use of a 


system of appraisal based on plus and 
minus signs. Books that are highly rec- 
ommended would have two plus. signs; 
those accredited with some merit a single 
plus sign; those with no merit a minus 
sign. 

If enough volunteers can be found to 
operate the proposed service and the use 
of a mimeograph can be obtained, it is 
hoped that the service can be put on a 
subscription basis that will not be too 
expensive, for example, $38.00 a year. This 
would take care of the cost of stencils, 
paper, mailing charges, and clerical labor. 

Ultimately the plan would carry with 
it a service element by which a subscriber 
interested by an abstract in an article 
could telephone or write or call at a 
central source for the periodical contain- 
ing the article. 

Ministers interested in such an abstract 
service are requested to mark their pref- 
erence of magazines in the following list 
and communicate with Mr. Walker. A 
number of illustrative abstracts are 
appended : 

List of periodicals: American Journal 
of Psychiatry, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, American Journal of Sociology, 
American Political Science Review, Angli- 
can Theological Review, Atlantic Monthly, 
Catholic World, Christian Century, Chris- 
tian Leader, CurisriaAn Recistrer, Church 


Management, Churchman, Congregational- 

ist, Harvard Theological Review, Hibbert 

Journal, Homiletic Review, International 

Journal of Ethics, International Journal 

of Religious Education, Journal of Ap- 

plied Psychology, Journal of Education, 

Journal of Education Psychology, Journal 

of Philosophy, Journal of Political Acad- 

emy, Journal of Religion, Journal of 

Social Hygiene, Journal of Sociology and 

Social Research, Meadville Journal, Re- 

ligious Education, New Humanist, Unity, 

Zion’s Herald. 

Specimen Abstracts 

RELIGION AND THE COLLEGE. 
Why religion leaves college. 
Rodman. 

Christ. reg. 110-187-188. 5Mr. ’31. 

Yale undergratuate describes condi- 
tions on the campus at New Haven 
which are to be found in most other 
institutions and pleads for sincere 
convictions and shows how impossible 
it is with control in the hands of 
conservatives for students to get to a 
free choice of faith in chapel or class- 
room. 

MARRIAGE. 

Compulsive basis of social thought; as 
illustrated by varying doctrines as to 
origins of marriage and the family. 
Vv. F. Calverton. Amer, jnl. sociology. 
36: 689-720. 
The existence of cultural compulsives 
makes objectivity in the social sciences 
impossible. One can be objective only 
in the observation of detail or the 
collection of facts—but one cannot be 
objective in their interpretation. In- 
terpretation necessitates a mind set, 
a purpose, an aid. Such mind-sets, 
such purposes, such ends, are con- 
trolled by cultural compulsives. 

Gop. 
Religion, 
Weiman. 
New Humanist. 4:33-40. Ja. ’31. 

The ideal according to Weiman may 
mean (1) some human idea of a pos- 
sible good to be attained by human 
effort or (2) that which truly is a 
possible good to be attained by human 
effort. “The ideal is some possible 


Selden 


God and the ideal. H. N. 


structure of existence of greatest 
value which the human race may 
achieve eifher progressively or ul- 


timately. God on the other hand 
means that order of existence and 
possibility in dependence upon which 
and in conformity to which this ideal 
is to be achieved. 


Student Loan Fund Franklin, N.H. 


A student loan fund for Unitarian chil- 
dren seeking normal school and college 
education has been created in. the First 
Unitarian  Gongregational Church at 
Franklin, N.H. The fund is administered 
by Rey. Wilton EB. Gross, the minister. 
Dr. J. B. Woodman, president of the 
board of trustees, and W. Earle Goss, 
the church treasurer. 
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Economics Theme of 
R. E. A. Meeting 


“Religious Issues in Our Economie 
Crisis” will be the theme of the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Atlanta, Ga 
April 15-17. Among the speakers will be 
Prof. Harry F. Ward of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, P. H. Callahan, secre 
tary of the Association of Catholics Favor- 
ing Prohibition; John FE. Edgerton, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of 
Duke University, Rabbi Edward L. Israel 
of Baltimore, Md., Dr. J. M. Artman, sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, and President Mordecai W. Johnson 
of Howard University. “Many people are 
uneasy and alarmed”, says the convention 
prospectus, “at the seeming lack of spir- 
ituality in our economic order. Many, too, 
feel that the church and educational in- 
stitutions should keep their hands off. — 
Business institutions seem lost, bewil- 
dered. Can we, by a scientific facing of the 
facts, come to a more spiritual vision of — 
our responsibilities? The convention co 
mittee and leaders who have accepted re- 
sponsibility for leading in the discussions — 
believe we can.” 

The American Unitarian Associati 
will be represented at the convention by 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de-— 
partment of religious education, and Miss — 
Gertrude H. Taft and Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
associate secretaries. 7 


Y. P. R. U. at Colby College 


The second annual Maine Conference 
of the Young People’s Religious Union _ 
will take place at Waterville, Maine, seat 
of Colby College, April 10-12. The con- 
ference subject will be “Reinforcements”, — 
and the speakers will be President John- 
son of Colby College and Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Needham, Mass. Edward 
R. Knowlton and Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., will be dis- 
cussion leaders and Albert N. Webster, 
director of the Y. P. R. U., will have 
charge of the Sunday service. Hiking, 
horseback riding, entertainments, a ban- 
quet and a dance to be opened to college 
students will form the social half of the 
program. 

Sessions will be held at the Unitarian 
Church, whose minister is Rev. Otto BE. 
Duerr. Miss Betty Muther is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. 


“Crowded Pulpits, Vacant Pews 


Dr. L. W. Coons, secretary of the Mass 
chusetts Universalist Convention, and Rey. 
A. W. Birks, secretary of the Unitarian 
bureau of ministerial supply, will speak 
on “Crowded Pulpits and Vacant Pews 
at the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, 
April 13. The meeting, to which the ’ 
isterial Union and the Boston Congrega 
tional Ministers’ Meeting have been in 
vited, will take place in Fliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. at eleve 
o'clock. Luncheon will follow at the Hot 
Commonwealth. Rey. Lyman V. Rutled; 
of Dedham, Mass., will be chairman © 
the meeting, which is open to the publi 
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Honor Dr. E. S. Wiers on 25th Anniversary, 
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Minister of Unity Church, Montclair, N.J. 


Speakers laud him as preacher and leader in community service 


R. BDGAR SWAN WIERS, described 
by one of his colleagues as “not only 
minister of the church but also of the 
entire community”, and Mrs. Wiers were 
guests of honor at a dinner March 26 
eommemorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Wiers’s ministry at Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J. An anniversary 
service took place Sunday, March 29. 
Three hundred persons, including min- 
isters and prominent public officials, at- 
tended the dinner, which was held in the 
ehurch auditorium, the pews of which 
had been removed. Dr. Wiers’s contribu- 
tions to the life of the community were 


praised by various speakers, some of 


whom spoke of his influence as a preacher 
and some of his work as a leader in civic 
and welfare activities. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, president of the church and a mem- 
ber of the Montclair board of education, 
presided. ; 

The celebration was opened when 
Herbert W. Dutch, superintendent of the 
Glen Ridge public schools, dressed as a 
chef, placed a large imitation birthday 
cake bearing twenty-five candles on the 
speakers’ 'table. Inside the cake were 
greetings in verse from the church’s 
organizations. 

Pointing out that Dr. Wiers was a 
“born altruist”, Mrs. EH. W. Goldschmidt, 
representing welfare organizations of the 
city, said he always worked for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
“Dr. Wiers has helped to create that 
subtle something that has made Mont- 
clair an outstanding name in this country 
to-day”, said Mrs. Goldschmidt. 

Representing the city, Commissioner 
George F. Lewis read a telegram from 
Mayor Charles G. Phillips, who is in 
Mexico City, in which the latter sent his 
regards to “the dean of Montclair min- 
isters”. Mr. Lewis related the number of 
posts Dr. Wiers holds, and said that he 
has the rare ability to inject his per- 
sonality in his many activities outside of 
his church. 

“You of Unity feel he is yours”, de- 
clared Commissioner Lewis, “but we feel 
you must share him with the community. 
The town congratulates your organization.” 

Speaking in behalf of the board of 
education, Richard T. Greene, president, 
paid a glowing tribute of admiration and 
respect to Dr. Wiers. He said he was de- 
serving of great praise for ‘being minister 
of a “small but dynamic church, reaching 
out in every single activity that works 
for welfare and betterment in Montclair. 
Tt is remarkable how one man can find 
the time and energy to plan and work for 


» such good.” 
Rey. Archibald Black, pastor of the 


irst Congregational Church, represented 
» Ministerial Association of Montclair. 
ing that the ministers of Montclair 


marvel at his work, Mr. Black said: “He 
is not only minister of your church, but 
also of the entire community.” 

Mrs. Edgar A. Bates, representing the 
women of the church, and Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, speaking for the men, spoke 
highly of Dr. Wiers. Mrs. Bates said the 
members of the church “love him because 
what he preaches on Sunday he lives on 
Monday”. 

Dr. Wiers spoke in response to the 
various tributes as follows: 

“The freedom this church has allowed 
me has been wonderful. But I don’t fit 
in the picture some way or other. I am a 
strict prohibitionist, don’t play golf or 
bridge, and I am a thorough pacifist. If 
there was another war I would resign 
my post and go to Leavenworth, and I 
don’t belong to either political party. Yet 
you've allowed me to remain and say all 
this from the pulpit.” 

In charge of arrangements were the fol- 


lowing: Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Henry Ling 
Taylor. Mrs. H. N. Sheppard, Mrs. J. 


Jaeggli. Mrs. F. M. Follett, Mrs. Percy 
H. Thomas. Mrs. W. W. Wilson, Mrs. 
Perey R. Wilson, Miss Cassandra TKins- 
man, Miss Edith Barry, Miss Dorothea 
Marston and Harold Braddock. 

Guests at the dinner ineluded the follow- 
ing representatives of Montclair welfare 
organizations of which Dr. Wiers has 
been an officer or director, ministers and 
public officials: Mrs. Chellis A. Austin, 
Council of Social Agencies; Rev. Mr. 
Black ; C. H. Bullock, Colored Y. M. C. A.; 
Cc. A. Capron, League of Nations Associa- 
tion: Mrs. Alice Hooe Foster, Colored 
Y. W. ©. A.; Mrs. Goldschmidt, Miss 
Lydia Y. Hayes, Mr. Hayes and Miss 
Schultz, State Committee for the Blind; 
Rey. George D. Hulst, Heights Reformed 
Chureh; Commissioner Lewis, Henry A. 
Lardner, Community Chest; Frank G. 
Pickell, public schools; Mrs. George T. 


Seott, Interacial Committee; Judge P. 
Henry Strazza, Montclair Municipal 
Court; T. Lester Swanda, Council of 


Social Agencies; Dr. George ©. Vincent, 
Union Congregational Chureh, and Mrs. 
Joseph LL. White, Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Wiers, who was born in Meadville, 
Pa., May 15, 1873, came to the Montclair 
church April 8, 1906. He received his A.B. 
degree from Adelbert College in 1895, at- 
tended Harvard Law School and received 
in B.D. degree from the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1899, Meadville Theo- 
logicnl School conferred the degree of 
doctor of divinity on Mr. Wiers in 1930. 
He was ordained in 1900 and _ before 
coming to Montclair was minister of the 
First Parish, Billerica, Mass. He married 
Miss Luella S. McClure of Cleveland, in 
1900. : 
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Elect Rev. A. J. Shaller 


San Jose society chooses new minister — 
New organ installed, progress noted 


San Jose, Cauipr. 

At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church March “19, 1931, Rev. Alva 
John Shaller, who had been serving the 
church as temporary minister since Sep- 
tember, was elected permanent minister. 
Mr. Shaller was minister of the First 
Parish Church in Stow, Mass., from 1926- 
29, and graduated from the Theological 
School in Harvard University in the class 
of 1927. 

The following trustees were elected: 
Miss Lola Balis, Miss Gertrude Gro- 
tophorst, Mrs. Mabel Franklin, William 
C. Babberger and Edwin P. Johnson. 

Wxtensive repairs and renovations made 
since 1926 have been completed by the 
purchase of a new organ, one of the most 
beautiful in the city. It is located in the 
gallery. During the past winter a choir 
has been formed under the direction of 
Mrs. Eugene Dorais and the service of 
worship is being constantly enriched. In 
addition efforts are being made from time 
to time to acquaint the people with the 
best tradition in church music. 

During the season of 1929-30 the pulpit 
Was supplied by Dr. Carl Holliday, pro- 
fessor of literature in the San Jose State 
College. Mrs. Holliday was _ recently 
elected president of the Women's Alliance. 
The new president of the Laymen’s League 
is Niles E. Wretman, a prominent lawyer, 
who has been a trustee of the chureh for 
many years and is. now treasurer. Mr. 
Wretman is one of the directors of the 
Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. The society is in a healthy con- 
dition. Eight new members were formally 
received into the church Haster. 


Circulating Library Accessions 


Recent books added to the circulating 


library of the General Alliance at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., are as 
follows: 

Blackwell, Alice Stone, Luey Stone, 


pioneer of woman’s rights. Calkins, Clinch. 
Some folks won’t work. Carrier, Blanche, 
How shall I learn to teach religion? 
Crothers, Samuel McChord, The thought 
broker. Eliot, F. M., Samuel MeChord 
Orothers; interpreter of life. Inge, W. R., 
Christian ethics and modern problems. 
Jacks, L. P., The inner sentinel. Lobinger, 
Elizabeth Miller and John Leslie, Educat- 
ing for peace. Mellone, S. H., Liberty and 
religion. Murry, J. Middleton, Jesus—Man 
of Genius. Peabody, Francis G., Prayers. 
Schroeder, W. S., The divine element in 
art and literature. Silver, Abba Hillel, Re- 
ligion in a changing world. Troth, D. C., 
ed., Selected readings in character 
education. 

A supplement to the catalogue of the 
library has been printed and may be se- 
cured at 25 Beacon Street. The library 
sends books to any address in the United 
States with no charge to the borrower 
and with postage paid one way. 

A gift of the “History of the Christian 
Church”, by Williston Walker, will be 
appreciated. 
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Alameda Meets Emergency 


Church overcomes indebtedness of autumn 
by reducing budget and increasing 
subscriptions 

The forty-first annual meeting and 
dinner of the Unitarian Church of Ala- 
meda, Calif., was held March 18, and was 
attended by sixty-five members. The 
regular reports were read, but the treas- 
urer’s statement was of special interest 
because of its report of encouraging prog- 
ress made in reducing the church -debt. 
Last November a considerable indebted- 
ness was met by the adoption of a- re- 
duced budget, prepared by the minister, 
Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt. The result, according 
to the treasurer, Leland Brooks, has been 
that the debt is now half paid and that 
with the present support of the member- 
ship and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the debt should be entirely elim- 
inated by the early autumn. The emer- 
gency of last November eyoked loyal sacri- 
fice and effort from the congregation. 
Subscriptions were increased, and, in many 
cases, doubled. Seventeen new subscribers 
were added to the treasurer’s list. This 
included a number of new members, four 
being added after the service of March 15. 
The meeting was one of the most cheer- 
ful. and happy annual gatherings the 
church has known for several years 
despite the “depression”. 

Dr. William S. Morgan, president of the 
Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, made the principal address, a 
ringing message of optimism, with his 
usual eloquence. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, delivered the invocation. 
and Dr. E. G. Vanderlaan of the Berkeley 
Ohureh, spoke briefly. 


Training for Peace Workers 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee will conduct two institutes of inter- 
national relations this year, at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. The first, June 
8-20, will be for peace workers, in gen- 
eral: the other, June 22—July 3, will be 
especially for teachers, superintendents, 
and others interested in education. 

The plan for both will be the same,— 


classes in the morning, recreation and 
fellowship in the afternoon, lectures in 


the evening. The same basic courses on 
the economic, political, and spiritual prob- 
lems of the struggle for peace will be 
given throughout both. Dr. Herbert F. 
Fraser, professor of economics at Swarth- 
more College, will give the first; and 
Edward W. Evans, instructor in inter- 
national law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the second; while the spiritual 
aspects will be presented by Leyton 
Richards, pastor of the Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmingham, HPngland, and Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury, professor of biblical literature at 
Bryn Mawr College. There will also be a 
course on current international issues. 
Among the evening lecturers will be Nor- 
man Thomas, Professor William I. Hull, 
Frederick Libby of the National Council 
for Prevention of War; James G. Mac- 
Donald, chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association; and Rabbi William H. Fine- 
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shriber, of the North Broad Street Temple, 
Philadelphia. 

The charge for each institute will be 
$35.00 for the two weeks. Early registra- 
tion is desirable. Further information may 
be obtained from the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parents See Church School 
In Demonstration of Work 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Unitarian Church in Detroit, Mich., spon- 
sored a unique program in February when 
a complete church school session was held 
for the parents. 

While Dr. Augustus P. Reecord spoke to 
the group on the differences between the 
old and new methods in religious educa- 
tion the entire parish house was “set” 
as on Sunday for class work. All equip- 
ment, major and incidental, was on exhi- 
bition,—tables and chairs of correct height 
for the various age groups, sand-table, 
notebooks, attendance books, crayons, 
plasticine games which are used in the 
kindergarten, ete. 

Miss Frances Wood, the religious direc- 
tor, then described briefly the function of 
the worship service and outlined the talks 
for the year and the method of approach. 
A demonstration of the worship service 
Was given. Every detail was carried out 
as on a regular Sunday. Ushers and dep- 
uties were appointed, the offering was 
taken, and the approach, both as to ma- 
terials and phraseology, was adapted to 
the child and not the adult. 

After the worship service the parents 
separated into groups and attended the 
classes of which their children are mem- 
bers. The teachers explained the aim and 
purpose of the books they were using, the 
method of procedure each Sunday, em- 
phasizing the need of regular attendance, 
a reasonable amount of preparation and 
closer co-operation between parent -and 
school. Dismissal bells were sounded and 
the group returned to the assembly room 
where the director reviewed the curricu- 
lum, showing its progression from age 
to age and department to department and 
endeavoring to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire course. After a brief question 
period the meeting was adjourned. 

Reports of the meeting were favorable 
and parents and teachers alike enthusi- 
astic. It was felt that a real need had 
been met,—the need not only of co-opera- 
tion between church and church school, 
but also of instruction for the parents as 
to each and every phase of the work 
which is being done in order that they 
may help “carry through” a character 
building program with full awareness as 
to its import and challenge. 


Hosmer Memorial Dedication 


The dedication of the organ in the First 
Parish Chureh in Framingham, Mass., 
which has been completed in memory of 
Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, will take 
place Sunday afternoon, April 12, at four 
o'clock, 
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Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
For Star Island Institute 


With a reminder that the April 
ing is a logical time for Laymen’s Leagu 
chapters to decide upon their representa 
tion at the Church School Institute oa 
Star Island, the League announces that it 
has already engaged Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School to give one of the lecture series. 
He will consider various phases of psy 
chology and religious education. The othe 
Gaily lecturer will be announced later. 
Leonard W. Kronkhite, Boston, Mass 
business man, now serving the League 
of Nations, and Prof. Philip H. Mitchell 
of Brown University will each give an 
evening lecture. There will be the usual 
valuable group conferences on practical 
methods in church school work. r 

Although the Institute is scheduled for 
July 11-18, the League says that delay 
in arranging for delegates until late 
spring or early summer often means none 
at all and a consequent slip-up on this 
important service to the parish. 


Rev. Robert W. Jones is Called 
To Wollaston, Mass., Church 


Rey. Robert W. Jones, minister of the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., has 
aceepted a call to Wollaston, Mass. Prior 
to his Boston ministry, Mr. Jones for twe 
years was minister at Bridgewater, Mass. 


Rev. Harvey C. Merrill Dies 


Rev. Harvey Clifford Merrill, a former 
Unitarian minister, died at his home in 
Arlington, Mass., Mareh 22. He was 
graduated from Meadville Theological 
School in 1910 and later studied at the 
Harvard Divinity School. He was a Uni 
tarian minister for ten years, first at 
Whitman, Mass., where he was settled or 
five years, and later at Harvard, Mass 
where he remained for a similar period. 
During the Great War he served with 
the Y. M. ©. A. in the French army. He 
was a member of the Caleb Butler Lodge 
of Masons of Ayer, Mass., a member © 
the American Unitarian Association an 
fourth master of the Order of Portal. Re 
cently Mr. Merrill was in the real estat 
business. He is survived by his widow. 
Edna Seaver Merrill, whom he married 
in 1903; by three sons, Clifford S. Merrill 
William EF. Merrill and Lincoln Merrill: 
and by his mother, Mrs. Emma Merrill, 
all living in Arlington. He was fifty- 
eight years old. 


Congress of Religious Psychology 


May 25-80, 1931, are the dates of th 
first International Congress of Religiou 
Psychology, to be held at Vienna Univer 
sity, Vienna, Austria. Among the note 
speakers from many lands are Dr. Nor 
bert F. Capek of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Rey. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, Englar 
and Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the Un 
versity of Towa. ’ 

All inquiries should be addressed to th 
Secretary of the Congress, Dr. Karl Beth 
Vienna VII, Zitterhofergasse 8, who | 
the President of the International Societ 
of Religious Psychology. 
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/ ddle West Looks at East 


_Grimwade says Eastern sanctity 
_ strangely Eig a to free spirit 

é é n West 

| A" letter Be dont much that is illumi- 
nating was published in the March num- 
ber of The Y. P. R. U. News by Erie Grim- 
wade, president of the Channing Club 
of the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ti. Mr. Grimwade, in arguing for a 
“Middle Western Y. P. R. U. under ter- 
Titorially autonomous organization”, ex- 
plains what, in his opinion, distinguishes 
young people of the Middle West from 
young people in the Hast. 

“Certainly the Middle Western Y..P. 
R. U.ers whom I have met exhibit dis- 
tinetly pioneer traits when they face the 
problems of the conduct and organization 
of their societies. They are impatient of 
interference, anxious to experiment, and 
profess very little loyalty to the church 
with which they happen to be affiliated. 
Tt is this attitude of self-determination 
that hecomes most emphatic when the 
splendid emissaries of the Y. P. R. U. 
urge them to think in national terms, and 
to associate themselves with such nation- 
wide projects as Y. P. R. U. Week and 
the Efficiency Estimate. 

“Those young people from the Middle 
West who have been privileged to par- 
take of the Spirit of the Shoals return 
from Star Island profoundly impressed, 
and eager to transplant that Spirit into 
their own communities, but distance does 
something to the enchantment, and the 
technique that combines play with wor- 
ship so admirably in the Hast does not 
meet with an enthusiastic reception here. 
It seems fated that the Unitarian young 
people of the Middle West should work 
out their destinies for themselves. 

“The difficulty would seem to lie in the 
peculiar conditions existing in the Middle 
West. The eastern societies are geographi- 
cally concentrated in a small area. They 
enjoy a long and fairly homogeneous tra- 
dition in common. It is easy for friend- 
ships to ripen among them, and conven- 
jent for them to co-operate in general 
enterprises. The problem of preaching 
solidarity in the Middle West is far more 
difficult, where societies differ so radically 
in their complexion and are separated by 
considerable distances. It becomes espe- 
cially difficult when the initiative to 
coalesce comes from the East. The Middle 
Westerner cherishes the uncomfortable 
superstition that the Easterner is super- 
civilized. Although Chicago consumes as 
much gum per capita as Boston, and its 
Skyline is more cleanly oppressive than 
New York; although the quick lunch 


counters are almost as prolific in our 


rising metropolises as in Baltimore or 
‘Philadelphia, and the suavity of our 
‘racketeers comparable with the elegance 
of Lodges and Cabots, our self-esteem has 
yet reached the Bostonian level. Any- 
ig that comes from the East is laden 
odors of sanctity that are strangely 
{ 2 ressisve to the free spirit. 


s know it to be, it would seem a 
Y. P. R. U. spirit could be more easily 
veloped in the Middle West under a 
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territorial than under a national organ- 
ization. A large proportion of our young 
people are frankly irreligious, and any 
hint that they may be marshalled in the 
cause of a religious hierarchy is obnox- 
ious to them.” 

The first paragraph of Mr. Grimwade's 
letter is also of interest: 

“When I made my first trip to the 
States, coming from England shortly after 
the war, I had fairly clear. ideas about 
the places and persons that I was to visit. 
The movies supplemented by . Charles 
Dickens, had painted the Great West in 
vivid colors for me. In Chicago, my des- 
tination, I expected to find horny-handed 
pioneers with braces of antique artillery 
suspended nonchalantly from their. mid- 
dies, leading a free and lawless existence. 
In the East I imagined carpet-baggers, 
and chewing gum, and skyscrapers, and 
quick-Iunch restaurants presided over by 
politicians of the Boston Brahman cult.” 


Of Dr. Cornish’s Degree 


The following editorial comment on Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish’s receiving a degree from 


the Royal Hungarian University of 
Francis Joseph at Szeged. Hungary, is 


from The Unitarian Bulletin of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. : 

“Honorary degrees are given seldom by 
the Hungarian universities, very infre- 
quently outside Hungary, and so far as 
is known this is the only degree of its 
kind which has been conferred wpon a 
citizen of the United States by a Hunga- 
rian university. Further, this degree is 
given with the endorsement and approval 
of the Cabinet Minister of Religion and 
the Regent of Hungary. In some measure 
the degree voices the Hungarian govern- 
ment as well as the university. 

“Tf this were merely a personal recog- 
nition of Dr. Cornish’s services to. the 
eause of international good will there 
would be no need of any comment. But 
it is also a recognition of the long-con- 
tinued interest of our Unitarian churches 
in the welfare of the Magyar people and 
their right to freedom of worship. While 
ours have not been the only efforts made, 
the Unitarian churches have been among 
the leaders in focusing publie opinion in 
this country and in the British empire 
upon matters of grave importance regard- 
ing the treatment of the Magyar people. 
This honorary degree given to the presi- 
dent is an expression of gratitude to our 
whole body of churches. It indicates the 
importance with which our work has been 
regarded by one of the royal universities 
of Hungary and by high officials of the 
Hungarian government. It is a testimony 
to the worth of what our churches have 
been doing together for the promotion of 
peace and international good will.” 


At New York Office 


The following officers of the American 
Unitarian Association will be in charge 
of the New York office of the association 
> during this month: April 7-10, Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt; April 15-18, Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson; April 21-24, George G. Davis; 
April 27-May 2, Dr. Patterson, 
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“Tom Greene” to Take Students 
on Another Conference May 1-3 


Last spring’s experiment having justi- 


fied itself, the Ohio River hoat, “Tom 
Greene’, will again be the scene of. an 
intercollegiate conference, May 1-3. Prof, 


Max ©. Otto of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will give two talks on “Personal and 
Religious Perplexities of To-day’. Prof. 
rordon Hayes of Ohio State University 
Will talk on the social and political prob- 
lem brought about by the increasing com- 
plexity and interdependence of. our. eco- 
nomic order. Karl Borders of the League 
for Industrial Democracy will speak on 
Russia. The two talks apiece by each ot 
the lecturers will call forth much dis- 
cussion, and it is safe to prophesy. that 
the fortunate group of students who com- 
bine the charms of the river. trip with 
the opportunity to listen to such men will 
make the most of it, and will regard the 
two days as memorable. 

The committee in charge, headed by 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Dayton, Ohio, is looking for 
a four-piece student orchestra, the mem- 
bers of which will play during the con- 
ference for expenses. 

The cost. of the trip per person will be 
ten dollars. Delegates will leave Cincin- 
nati at seven o’clock Friday evening, May, 
1, arrive at Huntington, W. Va., at four 
o’clock Saturday afternoon and after two 
hours on land, will head back to Gin- 


cinnati, arriving there about three o’clock 
Sunday afternoon. This year the “Tom 
Greene’ will carry no freight, and will 


make but one stop along the river. The 
boat. has been reconditioned, and with its 
exceptional atmosphere of homelikeness, 
will be an ideal setting for this conference 
of college students. 


Change Isles of Shoals Light 


The familiar alternating flash of red 
and white will be seen no more from the 
light station on White Island, Isles of 
Shoals. According to the March 4 edition 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce publication, “Notice to Mariners’, 
the characteristic of the light at the Isles 
of Shoals Light Station was changed on 
March 2 to flashing white every 15 
seconds, flash 38.7 seconds, eclipse 11.3 
seconds, of 60,000 candlepower. Let all 
sea-going Shoalers take due notice thereof 
and govern themselves accordingly. F.B.¢€. 


Y. P. R. U. Old Timers’ Reunion 


The second annual reunion of the Young 
People’s Religious Union “Old Timers’’ 
will be held in the parlors of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., Satur- 
day, May 16. Supper at half past. six 
o’clock will be followed by an address by 
William Roger Greeley and a one-act play 
in charge of Miss Caroline Drisko. It is 
hoped the east for this play will be made 
up of former Y. P. R. U. “histrionic stars”. 
Dancing will follow the play. Tickets:may 
be obtained from the chairman of the 
committee, Carl B. Wetherell,. Proctor; 
Academy, Andover, N.H., or from Rey. 
Kenneth ©. Walker, Arlington Street 
Church. 
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The Larger Element 


In the Harvard Divinity School of 
1880-81, one of the seniors was assigned 
the subject of “Immortality” for an ex- 
tended essay. The young fellow took the 
task very seriously and devotedly read 
everything on the subject he could find. 
The outcome, in many pages, was quite 
similar to one of the recent communica- 
tions in this paper. “Evolution”, that was 
the only basis and meaning for the idea 
of immortality; it had no personal appli- 
cation. When the essay was read aloud 
before classmates and professor, the good 
Dean Everett, with that adorable pushing- 
up of his spectacles which is still remem- 
bered, said,—I do not quote his exact 
words,—“Perhaps our young friend has 
not taken into account that attachment of 
two souls which we ecall love, on its highest 
levels.” When the fledgling minister some 
months later stood at his first funeral, 


the funeral of a rugged old sailor, he 
forget all about “Evolution”, and some- 


thing of the reverence and inextinguish- 
able hope of his forbears seemed to well 
up within him. It has never been lost 
however brokenly expressed. 

With the heartiest respect for the sin- 
cerity of one who goes back nearly twenty 
centuries to stand with the noble Roman 
Stoics, I can but think there has been a 
larger element in human experience than 
logic or science can compass. Something 
has happened since the year 1 A.D. 

When a young woman goes down with a 
cheerful courage into the Valley of the 
Shadow that out of love and trust she 
may bring new life into the world, she 
is touching deep foundations, before which 
the suns and stars of nature have nothing 
to say. Dante knew the secret, and Dante 
was no weakling, in that splendid burst 
at the end of the Paradiso: “Love that 
moves the heaven and all the stars.” 
Browning knew it when he said,— 


God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures, 
Boasts two soul-sides, 

One to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her. 


If by personal immortality you mean 
my immortality, I could be as much of a 
skeptic or agnostic as any. But if you 
mean their immortality whom I know not 
as corruptible bodies but in their living, 
I will fight for it to the last and go down 
fighting. Professor Einstein with his boyish 
German face, for whom as a mathemati- 
cian we have the greatest admiration, 
thinks the idea of immortality the ab- 
surdest egotism, which is a total miscon- 
ception whatever some childish expres- 
sions of it have been. Immortality is not 
for self but these others. 

A plain farmer’s wife the other day, 
losing her husband of fifty years’ associa- 
tion and with two good sons standing by, 
said to me, “All I’ve ever done for these 
isn’t sacrifice. It’s joy, then and now.” 
That is it—Joy! When we reach that atti- 
tude, we reach something the senses do 
not touch and over every open grave I 
will try my best to write instead of “No 
Hope”, “All Hope’! 

CHARLES J, STAPLEs. 

NORTHBORO, MASS, 
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King’s Chapel Services 


Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, April 12. Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital Monday noon. 
Prof. Henry H. Tweedy of the Yale 
Divinity School will preach Tuesday— 
Friday at-the noon services, April 14-17. 


Archbishop Aglipay Sails 

Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay, organizer 
and head of the Independent Chureh of 
the Philippines, sailed from Manila March 
28 on the S.S. President Jackson to tour 
the United States as the guest of the 
American Unitarian Association. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy will meet the Archbishop 
when his ship docks in San Francisco 
April 21. Archbishop Aglipay is accom- 
panied by one of his bishops, who acts as 
his interpreter. 

The party will be guests of Unitarian 
churches, universities and various clubs 
and secular organizations. The itinerary 
will include San Franciseo, Berkeley, Stan- 
ford University, Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and other Californian cities. 
Traveling east, they will make stops at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Buffalo, and intervening places, 
and will arrive in Boston before May 17, 
in time for Anniversary Week, Archbishop 
Aglipay will give greetings at the annual 
sessions of the various Unitarian societies 
in Boston May 17 to 23. 

Archbishop Aglipay will also meet dis- 
tinguished Americans individually and in 
groups in Washington, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, and other im- 
portant cities before he leaves for Manila 
late in June. 


In Memory of Dr. Spencer 

The National Council of Women of the 
United States, of which Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer was an honorary vice-president, 
is planning for two memorials to her and 
are inviting all the organizations in which 
Dr. Spencer was interested to co-operate. 
The first memorial is to be a service in 
her memory at the Meeting House of the 
Ethical Culture Society, Central Park 
West and 64th Street, Sunday, April 19, 
at four o'clock. It is hoped that Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers College will 
preside. Addresses will be made by Dr. 
John L. Elliott of the Ethical Culture 
Society and Dr. Valeria H. Parker of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. A 
memorial program will be printed which 
will contain tributes to Dr. Spencer from 
the organizations in which she was 
interested. 

A second tribute is contemplated in the 
form of a permanent memorial. Sugges- 
tions as to the nature of this memorial 
will be welcomed. The general public is 
invited to participate in both these 
memorials. 


Forum at Flatbush 
The Fourth Unitarian Chureh of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., has established a public forum. 
Following the lecture a tea is held, after 
which is a literary musical vesper. 
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Meadville Conference Meets 
at Cleveland April 11, 12, 1 


A young people's service will initiate | 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville District Unitarian Conference at the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 11-13. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, mint- 
ister of the church, will address the meet- 
ing, and Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, Mr, 
Lupton’s associate, the following morning | 
will preach a sermon, “Must Religion 
Leave College?’, at the Sunday morning 
service to be conducted by the young 
people. The service will be broadcast over — 
Station WGAR. 

A formal welcome ‘to the conference 
delegates will be given by Mr. Lupton at 
the Sunday evening service. Rabbi Barnett 
R. Brickner of the Euclid Avenue Temple, 
Cleveland, will make an address on “Re- 
ligious Fellowship”. Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Buffalo, N.Y., president of the confer- 
ence, will act as chairman. 

Monday morning, following a devotional 
service led by Rev. Robert C. Douthit of 
Meadville, Pa., the delegates will proceed 
with a business meeting and then will 
listen to an address by Rev. Frank 
Edwin Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., entitled 
“Through Experience to Religion”. At 
luncheon Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the department of social relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
speak on “A Social Program for the Pres- 
ent Day”. 

A meeting of the Meadville District 
Associate Alliance in the afternoon will be 
addressed by Mrs. F. S. Elliott of Melrose, 
Mass., chairman of the committee on 
social service of the General Alliance. A 
meeting of the Laymen’s League chapters 
will be addressed by Dr. Emmet Fayen 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; his subject will be 
“The Value of a League Chapter in a 
Church Even Though the Membership In- 
cludes Only Twenty-five or Thirty Mem- 
bers”. Dr. Dexter will lead a discussion at 
the ministers’ round table on “The Place 
of the Church and the Minister in the 
Social Program”, and Mr. Chapman will 
preside over a church school discussion — 
devoted to “The Place and Function of — 
Religious Education in the Chureh 
Program”. 

Dr. William E. Wickenden, president of 
the Case School of Applied Science, will 
deliver an address at the final session of — 


the conference, Monday evening, on “Hu-— 
manism as a Scientist Sees It”. : 
Eugene Field Memorial P 


As the result of a proposal made at a — 
meeting of the Laymen’s League of Unity 
Church, Denver, Colo., the Denver home — 
of Eugene Field has been bought and pre- 
sented to the city. It will be used as a 
branch of the Denver Public Library and 
will be known as the Eugene Field Me- 
morial branch. Eugene Field was managing 
editor, humorist and poet of The Denver 
Tribune, 1881-1883. 

Joseph G. Brown, a co-worker with 
Field on The Tribune, made the original 
proposal at a “Eugene Field Night” of the 
league five years ago. Mrs. J. J. Brown 
was donor of the house. 
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_ CORRESPONDENCE 


| (Continued from page 291) 
All Thinking Inadequate 


| To the Editor of Tae Curistran RecisTer :— 


| Reading your paper has made me want 
| to say something and here it is. Though 
' Unitarians have no creed, individuals 
| among them are continually trying to 
reason out what they may believe, and 
they arrive, by various routes, where 
reason in such matters always brings one 

/—to the conclusion that we do not know. 
| They are like bumblebees bumping their 
| heads against the ceiling and never think- 
ing of the window. There are windows 
| open at the top. The Hindus find it in 
| their “illumination” and “cosmic con- 
| sciousness’. Nobody knows how many chil- 
dren in our “well-brought-up” families 
come into life with a strong conscious- 
' ness of having arrived in a strange land. 
| People try to teach children about God 
| very early and then tell what strongly 
| materialistic ideas children have of Him. 
| I wonder how much is buried beneath 
that weight of early taught religion. My 
own experience is all I know but it has 
| to me a feeling of universal truth. Once 
| as a child, before I had heard any reli- 
gious talk that meant anything to my 
| mind, I suddenly realized that I was im- 
| mortal, as old as my father and mother, 
_ only taking a child’s form for now. It 
| was not a fancy, a thought, or a reason- 
| ing, but an intense direct knowing of my 
| immortality. I should have doubted the 
| immortality of the soul long ago from 
| the perfect inadequacy of all thinking 
| about it if I had not always remembered 
| that I had once vividly known. Later 
| other things came in the same. way, con- 
/ sciousness of an aim in the unity of all 
| things from which all necessary principles 
eould be derived. This was not a dreaming 
- 


or a guessing but an actual experience 
of a great fact given. The thoughts that 
are have their roots in the reality that 
is, that can be known but never reduced 
to thoughts or words. 

If there is a God and a possibility of 
religion it must be that they come to 
other faculties than the mere bread-and- 
butter ones. When we try to get an ‘idea 
of God” we bump against the boundaries 

- of thought in every direction. One might 
as well discover sunlight by its smell, 
measure beauty by the quart, or altruism 
by the yard. When we stop trying to find 
God by reason we may find that he takes 
us by a larger faculty which does not 
oppose reason but goes beyond its limits. 

LINCOLN, Mass. EstELLA M. Brooks. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Before an enthusiastic audience of 
nearly 250 people at the West Newton 
Unitarian Parish House March 27, the 
Proctor Players presented two one-act 
plays, “A Night at the Inn”, by Lord 
Dunsany, and “The Trysting Place”, by 
Booth Tarkington. Between the plays the 
Proctor Double Quartette sang four se- 
lections under the direction of Miss 
Bleanor Ruth Young who also played 
Some piano selections. Dancing followed 

© plays, the well-known Knowlton Trio 

" ying the music. The proceeds, which 
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will net about $150, will be devoted to the 
building fund. 

The spring term opened April 7, the 
dormitory boys returning on the evening 
of April 6. One of the “events” scheduled 
for the spring term is a trip to Star 
Island by the boys in the boarding de- 
partment. The date for this excursion is 
tentatively set for May 30. 

A baseball schedule, including games 
with Holderness, Kimball Union, Brew- 
ster, Pinkerton and one or two other 
schools is being formulated. It is also 
planned to have a tennis team to play a 
short schedule of matches. 

Basketball letters were won by Caleb 
S. Mueller, ’382, of Castine, Me., captain ; 
Dana Thompson, ’32, of Presque Isle, Me. ; 
Joseph Johnson, ’32, of Pleasantville, N.Y. ; 
Harry Rivers, ’32, of Andover, N.H.; John 
Miles, 731, of Canton, N.Y., who was also 
manager, and Frederick Carter, °31, of 
Andover. The “P” for hockey has been 
awarded to Clayton Hurlbut, ’31, of Put- 
nam, Conn., captain; Richard Parker, ’82, 
of New London, Conn.; Bernard Chase, 
34, of Wilmot, N.H.; Robert Briggs, ’31, 
of Taunton. Mass.; Benjamin Tyler, ’°31, 
of Hyde Park, Mass.; Arthur Sadler, ’31, 
of Hopedale, Mass., and John Tucker, ’31, 
of Medfield, Mass., manager. 


Salem, Ore., Mission Meetings 

Mission meetings of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in co-operation with the 
First Unitarian Church of Salem, Ore., 
March 8-15, were helpful to the congre- 
gation and called the attention of the 
community to the Unitarian point of view. 

Dr. Horace Westwood was scheduled to 
speak at seven evening meetings and to 
preach at a regular Sunday morning serv- 
ice. When three evening meetings were 
held it became necessary to cancel the 
following three on account of Dr. West- 
wood’s illness. The closing Sunday of the 
series, however, Dr. Westwood was able 
to preach in the morning and to hold the 
evening meeting. 

Considering the publicity given the mis- 
sion through newspaper advertisements 
and articles, together with mailed invita- 
tions, the attendance was not so large as 
some anticipated. Local conditions were 
undoubtedly a factor. Salem has thirty 
orthodox churches. After forty years the 
Unitarian Church is still a missionary 
venture with a limited constituency. The 
average attendance for the four evening 
meetings was about fifty, with ninety 
present when Dr. Westwood preached at 
the Sunday morning service. 


Dr. Westwood’s message was appre- 
ciated. The mission stimulated those al- 
ready interested in Unitarianism and 


sowed seed among others not identified 
with the local church. F. A. W. 


Grarron, Mass.—The gift of a thou- 
sand-dollar bond has been received by the 


Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Grafton from the Misses Willson of 


Salem, Mass., in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wish of their late sister, Mrs. 
Sapia E. Lee. It will be held and the 
income of it used in memory of their 
father, Rev. Edmund B. Willson, who was 
ordained and spent the first eight years 
of his ministry in this parish. 
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Personals 


Miss Annie M. Filoon has recently re- 
turned from a five-week field trip in the 
interests of the Tuckerman School, Among 
the cities visited were Hartford, Conn., 
New York City, Montclair, N.J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton and 
Columbus, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, 
N.Y., Hamilton, Ontario, Can., Rochester, 
N.Y., Schenectady and Albany, N.Y., and 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. Harvey Loy of Rutherford, N.J., 
and Rey. Joseph 8S. Loughran of Orange, 
have been on a trip to the West Indies. 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad and a member of 
the Baltimore Unitarian Church, gave an 
important address in Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently in which he criticized capitalism 
and all statie institutions. 


No Unitarian minister in the Metropoli- 
tan region receives more attention in the 
Monday sermon section of The New York 
Times than Rey. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, min- 


ister of the Fourth Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, Artic ex- 


plorer and Unitarian layman of Wash- 
ington, D.C., celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday recently. 


Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with a leading rabbi and a Catholic former 
national chaplain of the American Legion, 
spoke against prohibition at the March 
forum of the Cincinnati Republican Club. 


Rev. Hubert A. Wright, who has been 
minister at Ridgewood, N.J., sinee 1926, 
has tendered his resignation in order to 
devote more time to his other duties. The 


‘cordial good wishes of all his friends at- 


tend him and his future. 
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Here on the common 
human way, ours is 
the task sublime to 
build eternity 
in time 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


N. E. Associate Alliance 
Annual Meeting April 16 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance will take place at 
Winchester, Mass., April 16, at the Uni- 
tarian Chureh. Among the speakers will 
be Mrs. Robert P. Doremus, who will ad- 
dress the meeting on “Fellowship”; Rey. 
Richard Hurst Hill, who will speak on 
“The Younger Generation and the War”; 
and Dr. Augustus M. Lord, who will give 
an address entitled “In the Love of 
Truth”. 


Alliance Committees Conference 


A Conference of Alliance Committees 
on International Work will be held on 
Wednesday, April 15, at 2 p.m., in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. A 
general invitation is extended to all who 
may be interested to attend. 


Conference on Church “Appeal” 


The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference — will 
have for the theme of its spring meeting 
at Wollaston, Mass., May 3: ‘‘The Appeal 
of the Chureh to its Constituents’. Rey. 
James L. Adams of Salem will speak on 
“The Intellectual Appeal’; Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Braintree, on “The De- 
votional Appeal’, and Rey. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Needham, on “The Prac- 
tical Appeal’. Two special addresses will 
be given by Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Bey- 
erly, whose subject will be “We. Need 
Ministers”, and Rey. Kenneth C. Walker 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
who will deseribe “The Status of Proctor 
Academy”. Dr. Abraham. M. Rihbany 
of the Chureh of the Disciples, Boston, will 
preach the conference sermon. 


Laymen’s League Programs 


In writing to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for extra copies of “Your Chapter 
Programs”, one of the bulletins of the 
League’s adult education program, . the 
executive director of the Adult, Eduea- 
tion Council of Chicago, Ill., says: “I have 
seen a copy of ‘Your Chapter Programs’ 
and congratulate you upon such a fine 
piece of work.’ In addition to this,. the 
League issues another bulletin § called 
“Timely Chapter Programs’. These two 
leaflets list fifty discussion subjects and 
describe seven different ways of conduct- 
ing a program meeting. Complete study 
outlines of many of these topics, with 
bibliographies, are also available, and 
other outlines can be prepared on special 
request and on sufficient notice, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The April Meeting 


.... of a League chapter is the 
logical time for deciding on how 
many delegates are to be sent to 
the Church School Institute on 
Star Island, July 11-18. Delay 
may mean no delegates at all. 


Prof, Robert J. Hutcheon will be 
one of the daily lecturers. The 
complete lecture and conference 
schedule will be announced soon. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN Bracon StrREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAG 


For information address 
President SypNey B. Snow, D.D., 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THER ~=SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St.. HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. . 


PRESIDENT, Mes. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vi0oE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 
DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbe: 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, § 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


$$ $$_____ ae 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Rey. Lyman V. RutTiLepas, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIg M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
arding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Stu : 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 
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The Need Increases - 
Will the Funds Keep Pace? 


THE ANNUAL APPEAL to the churches has been made by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


GENEROUS GIVING helps to strengthen the aided churches. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MISSIONARY WORK of the fellow- 
ship is determined by the amount of financial assistance given 


the ASSOCIATION. 


PARISHES AND INDIVIDUALS are urged'to be as generous 


as they can. 


CHECKS payable to the AMERICANZUNITARIAN [ASSOCIATION 
should be forwarded before April 30, which is the end_of the 


fiscal year, to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


——— essen 


Superintendent of Insane Asylum: “Did 
you get those five men that escaped? 
Guard: “Five? We got thirteen!” 

—Judge. 


Father: “Well, my boy, you must make 
up your mind what you are going in for. 
What about aviation?’ Son: ‘Too effem- 
inate.’—Christian Science Monitor. 


The bottom of the depression has been 
reached, says Z'he Detroit News. Upon un- 
folding a new shirt yesterday, L. OF 20. 
discovered there was only one pin in it. 


“Yesterday some acquaintances of mine 
decided to rearrange the furniture at my 
house.” “And where did they put the 
piano?” “Back in the window at the BDasy 
Credit Music Shoppe.”—Life. 


Little Daughter: “Why is father sing- 
ing so much to-night?’ Mother: “He is 
trying to sing the baby to sleep.” Little 
Daughter: “Well, if I was baby I'd pre- 
tend I was asleep.” 


Bishop Manning likes to tell this joke: 
A boy who visited the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine wrote home enthusias- 
tically: “This cathedral has a much 
bigger knave in it than St. Peter’s.” 


“J have spent nearly $20,000 on that 
girl’s education”, complained the aggrieved 
father, “and here she goes and marries 
a young feller with an income of only 
$1,000 a year”. “Well”, said the friend 
of the family, “that’s 5 per cent. on your 
investment. What more can you expect 
in these times?” 


“My, my!” said Johnnie’s grandfather, 
“and do you mean to tell me they never 
use the strap at school now?” “Never!” 
replied Johnnie. “We have moral suasion 
in our school.” ‘‘What’s that?’ “Well, we 
get kept in, and put to stand in a corner, 
and locked out and locked in, and scowled 
at and scolded, but that’s all !’—Tit-Bits. 


“Tucio” in The Manchester Guardian 
is moved by our efforts in behalf of the 
unemployed. For example, the Bureau of 
Plants of the Department of Agriculture 
points out that many of the wild plants 
of the countryside, which in normal times 
are ignored, are edible, and that these 
may be gathered and eaten as healthful 
and inexpensive additions to the daily 
diet. As examples of the weeds that may 
be used in this way, docks, lamb’s quarter, 
mustard, pigsweed, dandelions, pokeweed, 
mallow, and nettles are cited, and it is 
added that “probably many other weeds 
less. widely known and with less limited 
distribution could be or are eaten”. 


This recommendation, says “Lucio”, 
seems the exact parallel of the story, 
which has been enshrined in a British 


music-hall ballad, about the starving 
tramp who was seen by a rich lady eating 
grass on the lawn in the front of the 
house. Touched by the painful straits to 
which he had been reduced, the kindly 
lady sent the butler out with the instruc- 
tions, “Tell the poor man to go round to 
the back, James—the grass is much longer 
there.” 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Haroip G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up, Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Return Engagement 
ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
Lecture with Motion Pictures: 

“Miracles in Nature” 
REPERTORY THEATRE, BOSTON 
Saturday, April 11, at 10.30 A.M. 

Tickets $1.50, $1.00, 50 cents 


By mail from Miss Eminy D. Furngss, 
44 Oypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 
At Box Office, April 11 only 


Norfolk House Centre Benefit 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Editorials < 
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Correspondence 
Affirmations Best; Are We to Be Blamed? 29 
All Thinking Imadequate . . ... . 


Significant Sentiments ...... 


Articles and Features 
How Will Christianity Emerge? by Fred 
Gladstone Bratton . . . oi a 


How the Fellowship Looks to a Newcomer, 
by Harold P. Marley ... 


Proctor’s New Building Plan Is Ready . . 


Proposes Periodical Abstract Service As 
Aid to Ministers for Wide Reading . . 
Honor Dr. E. S. Wiers on 25th Anniver- 
sary, Minister of Unity Church, Mont- 

clair, N.J. os a 2 eee 


Book Reviews 


Next, by A. R. H.; Two Scholarly Com- 
mentaries, by Clayton R. Bowen; Books 


Refigtous News: .°7,. 2's) ses ee 
Pleasantries*< . +... & cee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterbo 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rib 
D.D. Church service at 11 4.M. Disciples § 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16: 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Str 
Rev. Charles BH. Park, D.D., Minister. Sund 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 AJ 
Communion service immediately after morn’ 
service on the first Sunday of each mo 
All seats free at all services. The church 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carr 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
9.30 A.M. Chureh School at 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer wi 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Weel 
day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ R 
cital; Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rey. F 
Henry H. Tweedy, D.D., Divinity School, 
University. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1648 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Re 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Bdws 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A} 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF TE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe P 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brookly: 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, fiy 
minutes from Wall Street). John MHowlan 
rim D.D., minister. Morning ervi 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST U 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82: 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and kev. Pa 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chur 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. j 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PAR 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hi 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Stre 
during the erection of the new church at 8 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to frien 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offi 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


TUTORING—Private lessons in all subje¢ 
up to those included in College Entrance I 
aminations. Summer Tutoring in preparat 
for next school year. I would also consi 
taking one or two boys to my summer 
on Maine Coast for special study an 
recreation. WILLIAM F, Coan, 19 Saxon 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Telephone: 
Newton O807-R. = 


